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subject. 
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WHO'S WHO 


H. G. QuarItcH WALzEs, who reports on rumblings in the 
Japanese Co-Prosperity Sphere which, with Allied aid, 
will turn into an earthquake to shake the Nipponese out 
of their new empire, is a British explorer and former 
adviser to the British General Staff in India and Malaya. 

. THomas E. CoNNALLY, Senior Field Adviser of the 
War Relief Services—NCWC, in reviewing the work and 
procedures of that organization, tells what it means to 
captive men—Axis prisoners in Allied camps and Allied 
prisoners in Axis camps—to receive the mental, spiritual 
and physical benefits of this relief. . . . Sister ANNA 
CATHERINE, C.S.J., presents, from correspondence re- 
ceived from nuns in Hawaii, a vivid human-interest pic- 
ture of intensified comradeship between Service men 
and the Religious who stayed in the Islands to serve 
them, following Pearl Harbor. ... Rev. WILLIAM A. 
Donacuy, S.J., former member of the America Staff 
who is now continuing his studies at Auriesville, N. Y..,. 
is on leave for special Lenten work. Readers who recall 
Father Donaghy’s earlier contributions to America will 
be glad to see that his leave is a literary busman’s holi- 
day. . . . Epwin A. Laney, of the Washington Bureau 
of the Chicago Daily News, analyzes the storm-provok- 
ing tax bill to highlight certain provisions which influ- 
enced the Presidential veto. . . . RicHarp CONLIN is the 
pen-name of an American Army officer who is stationed 
in England. His report on the London stage is more 
than a mere description of a sector of the entertainment 
field; it is a good sidelight on cultural relations. .. . 
Victor I. DowLiIna, though our good friend (he has illus- 
trated our Book supplements), rises to an amusing and 
heartfelt protest on the matter of the high cost of 
juvenile books. 


























COMMENT ON THE WEEK 














Manpower Shortage. Warnings that the manpower 
shortage, despite cutbacks in production, was still 
very serious culminated last week in a Presidential 
memorandum to Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission and Major General 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, directing 
them to review at once the 5,000,000 occupational 
deferments granted since the start of the war. The 
immediate purpose of the review is to find imme- 
diately 200,000 badly-needed recruits for the 
armed forces. In the emergency created by the 
failure of the Selective Service system to produce 
the men the Generals and Admirals say they need, 
tke President stated that “agriculture and industry 
should release the younger men who are physically 
qualified for military service.” Of the million non- 
fathers who have been granted deferments for in- 
dustry, 380,000 are under twenty-six years of age. 
The percentage of non-fathers under twenty-six 
who have been granted deferments as essential 
agricultural workers is greater still. The exact 
number is 550,000. Unfortunately, the President’s 
proposal, which seems both reasonable and desir- 
able, is being resisted by the commercial farm 
lobby in Washington, with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, as usual, spearheading the op- 
position. No one doubts that food is an essential 
war product, or that the nation’s farmers, despite 
shortages of gasoline, machinery and manpower, 
have done a commendable job in reaching produc- 
tion goals set by the Government. But the com- 
mercial farm lobby is giving, as it has given in the 
past, the impression that farmers must be treated 
as a privileged class and allowed unrestricted prof- 
its for their admittedly hard work. There is, hap- 
pily, good reason to believe that the farm lobby 
does not speak for the majority of the working 
farmers. The same day the lobby was complaining 
to Congress, Roland Jones reported to the New 
York Times that Mid-West farmers were taking 
the new draft deferment policy without complaint. 


Cost of Living. As a counter-blast to the recent 
report of the Labor members of the President’s 
Cost-of-Living Committee, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released on February 26 a heavily docu- 
mented study which purports to show that the 
Labor report is “absolutely wrong.” Denying that 
living costs have advanced 43.5 per cent since Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, as George Meany of the A. F. of L. 
and R. J. Thomas of the CIO had contended, and 
standing by the BLS estimate of 23.4 per cent, 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Statistics 
in the Department of Labor, charged that the labor 
leaders had made many “errors of facts” and had 
used “unrepresentative data” to sustain their con- 
clusions. Mr. Hinrichs conceded, however, that the 
BLS Index of “cost-of-living essentials” was “not 


a measure of standards of living,” that it did not 
include such factors as higher taxes, purchase of 
war bonds and cost of migrating to jobs, that it did 
not measure quality deterioration. Messrs. Thomas 
and Meany, labor leaders, had based their asser- 
tions on interviews with thousands of housewives. 
On receiving a copy of the 65,000-word report, 
they challenged the BLS to submit the issue to the 
nation’s housewives in a public poll. It looks as if 
the next move were up to Dr. Gallup. 


Communists in the ClO. In an interview with the 
press, obviously meant to be sensational, John L. 
Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers, 
charged that “the Communists dominate the CIO 
today.” Expatiating on this thesis, he added: 
Philip Murray is today the prisoner of the Commu- 
nists in his own union. They control him and the 
CIO through their seats on his executive committee. 
And there isn’t a blessed thing he can do about it. 
While to people on the inside of the labor move- 
ment, this latest chapter in Mr. Lewis’ graceless 
quarrel with the great organization he founded will 
be a subject either for laughter or pity, its effect 
on the general public may be to discredit further 
the good name of the CIO and of all organized 
labor. The fact, of course, is, as the readers of this 
magazine know, that there are Communist-domi- 
nated unions in the CIO, but that these unions, 
with the exception of the United Electrical Work- 
ers, are for the most part numerically small and 
relatively unimportant. Communists are also rep- 
resented on the CIO Executive Council, but they 
are outnumbered by Mr. Murray’s adherents, who 
firmly control CIO policies. This was very evident 
to all who attended the last national convention at 
Philadelphia. It was evident, also, only recently 
when the blatant Communist clique which, con- 
trary to the stand taken by Mr. Murray, had pub- 
licly advocated a national-service act, was forced 
to swallow its words and hew to the CIO line. Mr. 
Lewis is a very shrewd man. He is likewise, at the 
present time, a suppliant for re-admission to the 
A. F. of L. He is also not unconcerned with national 
policies. Perhaps these considerations were not ab- 
sent from his mind when he made his unfair attack 
on the man who, at his request, took over the 
leadership of the CIO and found the Communists 


already there. 


“Damned Agitators.’’ Thousands of colored young 
men, native American citizens from our Northern 
cities, are being sent and will continue to be sent 
into various parts of the South and Southwest for 
their training in the armed services. They are be- 
ing trained to fight and die for their country. Many 
who have taken that training have already made 
heroic sacrifice of life or limb in the nation’s cause. 
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Harder than:any demands their country or the 
services may place upon them is the enduring, by 
these young men, of the hostility and contempt 
shown to them by certain sections (not all sec- 
tions, thank God) of the South’s population. Where 
some bit of healing might be expected, the South 
Carolina State House of Representatives has pro- 
vided scorpion whips, wielded with official profan- 
ity, to inflame the situation. The House, as a Leap 
Year contribution to pleasant race relations, voted 
on February 29 to maintain “established white 
supremacy,” and warned that “henceforth the 
damned agitators of the North leave the South 
alone.” Nobody need be blamed for disapproving of 
mere “agitators’”—damned or otherwise. But the 
tragic fact is that behind this violent language lies 
an insane obsession, in a certain type of Southern 
mind, that a menace and a threat to civilization and 
racial purity lie back of any citizen’s claim to ordi- 
nary justice and decency. And it is still more tragic 
that the fine, and decent, and liberal folks of the 
South, and of South Carolina, who suffer no such 
obsession, appear too weak or too ineffective to 
make their voices prevail. 


Keep to the Right. The British who have always 
used the left-hand (or right-hand) drive in their 
cars are now weighing the advisability of changing 
to the right-hand (or left-hand) drive. Any con- 
fusion noticeable in the foregoing statement will 
readily be cleared up by remembering that if you 
drive on the left-hand side of the road, as the Brit- 
ish do, you must sit on the right-hand side of the 
car. And, we may add, vice versa. Whatever be the 
final decision, we may be sure that it will be neither 
ill-considered nor precipitous. Zealous reformers 
will do well to remember that you have only taken 
the first step with a Britisher (if even that much) 
when you have convinced him that his course of 
action is wholly impractical and illogical. (To have 
overlooked that point was Hitler’s mistake in the 
summer and fall of 1940.) In the instant case, how- 
ever, the argument from reason would seem rather 
to uphold the British practice. The man who walks 
and the man who rides a horse favor the left side 
of the road; it keeps the sword or pistol-arm to- 
wards the person approaching one. Even today in 
America, we get up on the left side of a horse; 
which means that if you ride him on the right side 
of the street, he must start by making a complete 
turn. Come to think of it, isn’t that the way movie 
cowboys start off on the thrilling climactic ride? 


About a Home. A correspondent, father of a family, 
writes: “Why can’t a home be bought without a 


down payment? In twenty years, I shall have paid . 


$9,600 in rent, but shall still be propertyless, be- 
cause I’ll never have enough for a down-payment. 
Since the Irish Sweepstakes were discontinued, I 
can’t even dream about it. And a backyard would 
mean so much to the babies and their mother. 
There they could get sun and air in safety while 
the beds are being made, the dishes washed, etc. 
Now the babies have to be carried down three 
flights of stairs and, since the street is the play- 
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ground, constant supervision is necessary. In addi- 
tion, the wash must be carried to the roof for dry- 
ing. What a boon to the young mother a house 
would be. But I haven’t the down-payment and on 
a lordly salary of $1,800 a year, I don’t see how 
I'll ever save it... .” 


Courtroom Prurience. It is repugnant even to men- 
tion an event like the notorious Wayne Lonergan 
trial for wife murder, now occurring in New York 
City. The odor of morbidity hangs over it like a 
foul mist, and attracts crazed crowds of morbid, 
prurient men and women. More distasteful, even, 
than the event itself are the elaborate preparations 
which the press, both local and national, have 
made for reporting the trial in word and picture. 
A single Hearst paper is credited with having as- 
signed twelve reporters to this job alone. Merely a 
passing reflection on such gigantic publicity calls 
up the vision of hundreds of thousands of American 
homes where children will learn from their par- 
ents, and gloatingly read for themselves, every 
item of this sordid tale. Yet the mind of an observer 
is haunted by even a still more, if it be possible, 
unwelcome thought: the gruesomely unjust turn 
done to the press of the United States, in compari- 
son with the press of other countries, by the organ- 
izations which are capitalizing on morbid curiosity. 
We are rightfully shocked at the political propa- 
ganda of the irreligious Moscow press; most of all 
at their politically staged criminal trials. But it is 
neither pleasant nor flattering to our pride to find 
no place whatever, not an inch, accorded in this 
same Soviet press in order to favor sex curiosity. 
This fact, while no argument for Sovietism, might 
very profitably be studied none the less by Mr. 
Hearst’s editorial staff. 


Peace Thinking. There are three basic flaws ob- 
servable in American peace thinking at the present, 
says Dr. Karl Bode, of Stanford University, writ- 
ing in the March issue of Thought, quarterly of 
Fordham University. Of these the first is the error 
of Statics, which is the mistake of looking upon 
the present without allowing for the dynamic 
forces of the past and the future. The problem of 
Germany’s restoration and reparations includes 
the fact that before many years Germany will be 
needed as a market to sell in. Does the process of 
peace consist in weakening one nation, rather than 
strengthening the other? Britain in past centuries 
did not have to fight Holland, but only to outgrow 
her; China needs only to outgrow Japan; Russia 
needs only to outgrow Germany. Secondly, there is 
the error of Homogeneity, which is the mistake of 
looking upon nations as uniform entities. The tempt- 
ation to paint the enemy as wholly black, natural 
enough in war time, will not persist when the war 
tension is over. We must be prepared to recognize 
who are our friends in Germany, if we are to shift 
the weight of political and social power in the direc- 
tion of peace-loving groups. The third error is that 
of Soliloquy, the habit we have of limiting the dis- 
cussion of peace to hand-picked participants, there- 
by closing out some valuable sources of evidence. 




















But real peace, in the judgment of Professor 
Bode, calls for a free world-wide debate of the 
fundamental issues at stake. The mere routine rules 
for the collection of adequate evidence forbid an 
ex parte study. 


Father Yorke. Not Mrs. Shaw’s type of Irishman 
was the pioneer social-action priest, Peter C. Yorke, 
of San Francisco, who died in 1925. Described 
as “a devastating satirist and a humorist irresis- 
tible and contagious,” it has been said of him by 
Rev. James Gillis, C.S.P., that he combined the 
talents of Rev. Thomas Judge, eminent Chicago 
journalist, with those of Rev. Walter Elliot, elo- 
quent Paulist preacher, of Washington. Although 
better known to church historians as one party in 
the famous Yorke-Wendte controversies, during 
the A.P.A. movement in 1896, Father Yorke is still 
affectionately honored as “Father of the organized 
labor movement in San Francisco.” In a doctoral 
thesis newly published by the Catholic University. 
Father Yorke and the Labor Movement in San 
Francisco, 1900-1910, Rev. Bernard C. Cronin has 
told how the young Irish-born priest, who had just 
returned from a private audience with Leo XIII, 
was approached by Michael Casey and Andrew 
Furuseth and asked to aid the labor movement in 
its fight against extinction by its foes. The deter- 
mining factor in his decision to aid the strikers, 
said Father Yorke in later years, was the teaching 
of Pope Leo on the right of workingmen to organ- 
ize. And subsequently, when employer groups ap- 
pealed to Archbishop Riordan to silence the priest 
whose eloquence was rallying public opinion to the 
support of the strikers, they were told that he was 
merely explaining the principles of the Pope. 


Liberal’s Lament. “Liberals meet in Washington 
these days, if they can endure to meet at all, to 
discuss the tragic outlook for all liberal leadership 
and the inevitable defeat of all liberal aims.”” Those 
meetings (and it is Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, offering testimony) must be pleasant 
wakes indeed. And yet, the same issue of the paper 
that carried this lugubrious lament, carried notice 
also that industries in New York City plan to 
“spend several billions of dollars in the first five 
years after the war.” The same issue also noted 
that the present income-tax return may be the last 
that 50,000,000 Americans may ever have to file. 
Another item in the same day’s paper was the pro- 
posal that the “United States participate in a post- 
war international food board.”” While Mr. MacLeish 
was unloading his lament, Dr. Harry A. Millis, 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 
was reporting that employers are increasingly ac- 
cepting the principles underlying the National La- 
bor Relations Act, and employes are more inclined 
to use the Board’s machinery than resort to strikes. 
And in England was published a Government White 
Paper proposing a comprehensive medical service 
for all English people, regardless of ability to pay. 
If they will read their newspapers carefully, the 
Liberals will see that there is really no need for 
excessive pessimism. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


VATICAN sources reveal that the Holy See is pre- 
paring to send an accredited diplomatic representa- 
tive to Finland as soon as conditions make it pos- 
sible to do so. The Helsinki Government asked for 
formal diplomatic relations, and since 1942 has 
maintained a Minister plenipotentiary at the Vati- 
can. 

>In his Lenten Letter the Archbishop of Boston, 
His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, begged 
fathers and mothers to “make their homes shrines 
of piety and prayer,” in view of “the self-sacrific- 
ing valor with which so many of our sons and 
brothers are fighting to preserve them.” 

» A census taken in Germany discloses that war 
has brought death to 187 diocesan priests, 622 
minor seminary students, 271 theological students, 
517 priests and brothers of religious orders. 

> Religious News Service reports that persecution 
of the Catholic Church has reached sweeping pro- 
portions in Czecho-Slovakia. Church property is 
taxed, religious newspapers taken over by the 
Nazis, monasteries seized or closed, religious socie- 
ties dissolved, and the clergy widely persecuted. 

P An article in the N.C.W.C. News Service flays 
Senator Butler for his recent charge that the 
Church is responsible for certain evils in Latin 
America. The article shows well that, wherever 
liberty has been allowed to the Church, particularly 
in Argentina and Costa Rica, her work has been 
beneficent in all fields—education, care of the poor 
and the Indian, guidance and restraint for the rich 
and the powerful. Where this liberty has not ex- 
isted, as in Mexico, a great change has come since 
the days of Alexander von Humboldt who wrote 
of Mexico City: “No city of the new continent, 
without even excepting those of the United States, 
can display such great and solid scientific institu- 
tions.” 

> Argentina has expanded the family-allowance 
social-welfare plan. Henceforth, in the Province of 
Buenos Aires, more than 40,000 Province employes 
will receive a proportionate wage increase for 
every child under fifteen, and 100 pesos whenever 
there is a birth in the family. 

>» In the college church of St. Louis University the 
assembled students recited the following prayer: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, we are sorry and ashamed for 
all the wrongs that white men have done to Your 
colored children. We are firmly resolved never 
again to have any part in them and to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent them. Amen.” 

> A report of the Durham (North Carolina) Social 
Planning Council states that the churches “are 
largely responsible for the secularization of educa- 
tion and the resultant ignorance of religion” in the 
country. Civic and clerical leaders of all faiths 
make up the Council. They condemned “the free 
child in a curriculum of self-determination.” 

>A survey appearing in The Catholic Library 
World, published by the University of Scranton, 
concludes that of nineteen Book-of-the-Month se- 
lections in 1943, only six were suitable for family 
reading, and two were fit only for mature adults. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending February 28 there has 
been no great battle. Perhaps the most important 
event has been the relief of the Japanese army and 
navy chiefs of staff. 

This unexpected change seems to be the direct 
result of the American raid on Truk, which oc- 
curred on February 17 and 18. It resulted in the 
sinking of two Japanese light cruisers and three 
destroyers, plus from 12 to 17 merchant ships. 
Presumably the Jap chiefs of staff were consid- 
ered responsible for this loss. 

The Japanese navy and its air force are now out- 
classed by the American fleet and its airplanes. 
This is a reversal of the situation of two years ago. 
At that time Japan had the superiority on the sea 
and in the air. She had acquired this temporarily 
by her victories at Pearl Harbor, in the Philippines 
and at Singapore during the first week of the war. 

Just as the Allied fleets and air forces did little 
to try to save the Philippines and other colonial 
possessions, so, now, the Japanese are not exposing 
their inferior forces to what would seem to be cer- 
tain defeat, should they come out and engage in 
battle. 

The Japanese are engaged in increasing their air 
forces rather rapidly. They are building up their 
navy at an unknown rate. They have plenty of 
resources and manpower. They have not had the 
necessary industrial development to accomplish 
this, and they need time in order to carry out their 
plan. 

Japan would like a long war. She is counting on 
Germany being able to prolong the war in Europe 
long enough to enable Japan to construct at least 
a large air fleet sufficient to meet the Allied ad- 
vance. In the meantime, she seems to be committed 
to a policy of fighting delaying actions pending the 
construction of more planes, and the training of 
more crews. 

Whether this policy will be changed by the suc- 
cessors to the relieved chiefs of staff is a question. 
As Japanese minds work on different lines from 
those of the white races, it is almost impossible to 
foresee what action they will take. 

The war in Italy is almost at a standstill. The 
Allied advance from Cassino which had been hoped 
would result as soon as the famous abbey of the 
Benedictines had been destroyed did not occur. The 
German resistance in this sector is as strong now 
as it was before. 

Neither has there been any advance by either 
side at the beachhead south of Rome. 

In Russia, the Germans are continuing their re- 
treat in the north to a new line. This is already 
occupied in part, and is outside of the small Baltic 
states. Whether the Germans will be able to hold 
this line for long is a question. In the center and 
in the south, the Germans are forcing the Russians 
to undertake extensive operations to make them 
withdraw. The German hope is that the Russian 
losses in constantly attacking will ultimately be so 
great that they will be brought to a stop. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IT IS, in a way, fortunate for this observer that 
he resisted the temptation to comment on Senator 
Barkley’s “revolt” against the President, though 
it “broke” the day last week’s column was mailed. 
If comment had been made, it would no doubt 
have been in line with what other commentators 
said—that an irremediable split had finally oc- 
curred between Congress and President. 

It turned out to be something different. Mr. 
Barkley, whose prospects in Kentucky for re-elec- 
tion had been looking pretty dark since last No- 
vember’s Republican sweep there, undoubtedly re- 
elected himself, and the Administration is hugging 
itself with some glee, for that probably means 
Kentucky in the Democratic column. 

It is true that by re-electing him as Senate 
leader the Democratic majority made him its 
leader and not the President’s as such, but the 
President’s friends are pointing out that he had 
himself practically ordered this. In any case, the 
result cannot help but be healthy, for Mr. Bark- 
ley’s leadership in Administration policies is im- 
mensely strengthened for the future. 

Apart from these purely political results, how- 
ever, other far more important ones ensued. For 
one thing, the country became aware that—as Con- 
gress privately, and nearly everybody else in Wash- 
ington publicly, admitted—it had got a pretty bad 
tax bill, and it appears that the House Ways and 
Means Committee is getting busy on another one, 
which would not otherwise have happened in an 
election year. The excuse will be the necessity of 
a complete overhauling of the present fantastically 
complicated income-tax provisions. 

But even more important than this was the po- 
litical and constitutional education the public re- 
ceived. As Charles A. Beard has just pointed out in 
his dialog, The Republic, we have in this country, 
not a separation of powers, as popular notions have 
it, but an intermingling of powers, and our system 
of checks and balances depends precisely on that 
intermingling. Thus the President has legislative 
power, his veto, which is a vote against any meas- 
ure greater than the whole majority of both 
Houses of Congress, but not greater than a two- 
thirds majority. There are, of course, a dozen other 
instances of the Constitution’s mingling the three 
powers so that no one would have complete sway, 
but anyone can think of them for himself. 

There were, however, some bad results of the 
incident and most of them stem from the bad old 
habit of the sporting mind which asks “Who won?” 
and from the sensationalism of the press which 
depends for its existence on the reporting and sus- 
taining of conflict. It seems more than probable 
that a large number of Congressmen, reading in 
their papers that they had “won” against the Presi- 
dent, are out to kill such pet projects of his as the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee, which was 
set up to protect the Negro and the American 
Mexican, and the Farm Security Administration, 
which has done so much for the under-privileged 
farmer. WILFRID PARSONS 

















UNDERGROUND RUMBLINGS 
IN CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 


H. G. QUARITCH WALES 











RECENTLY Mani Sanasen, secretary of the Thai 
legation at Washington, called attention to the 
“strong underground movement in Thailand which 
will help the United Nations when the time comes,” 
and he went on to stress the strategic importance 
of his country’s position in the center of occupied 
Southeast Asia. Then the Reverend Marcus Cheng, 
Chinese Catholic, on his escape from Singapore to 
Chungking, brought news of Chinese and Indian 
guerillas operating in Malaya, an important objec- 
tive of Mountbatten’s Southeast Asia Command. 
Add to this the fact that the flame of armed resis- 
tance has never died out in the Philippines, whither 
the forces of General Douglas MacArthur and 
Admiral Nimitz are even now headed, and one gets 
the encouraging impression that the United Na- 
tions may now expect useful help from the native 
peoples in the approaching campaigns of liberation. 

Certainly this impression is borne out, however 

unwittingly, by a careful study of the Japanese 
radio broadcasts. Anyone who knew Southeast 
Asia well in former times can, by reading between 
the lines of these broadcasts, easily discern that all 
is not well in the “co-prosperity sphere.” Admit- 
tedly a policy of appeasement has won the collab- 
oration of puppet governments, as by offering 
Burma and the Philippines a pseudo-independence 
and presenting Thailand slices of her neighbors’ 
territory. In the Indies a certain number of Quis- 
ling officials have been found willing to “partici- 
pate” in the administration. But the masses remain 
firm. 
The common man in Southeast Asia is primarily 
concerned with the fact that two years of “co- 
prosperity” have for him meant forced labor and 
semi-starvation. Japan’s pressing need is to make 
the most of her opportunity to exploit the raw 
materials of the occupied countries. That being so, 
she cannot, even if she would, either by intensive 
propaganda or by a relaxation of the more oppres- 
sive restrictions, relieve the sufferings her occupa- 
tion has brought upon the people. 

The first effect of the Japanese invasion was, of 
course, to cut off the foreign markets on which the 
peoples of Southeastern Asia depended for the dis- 
posal of their products—rice, quinine, coffee, sugar, 
rubber and tin. Japan needed only a fraction of 
such produce. At the same time she could not 
spare shipping space to bring the occupied coun- 
tries the manufactured consumer goods for which 
they were entirely dependent on foreign imports. 


This naturally gave rise to unrestricted inflation. 

But the worst effect of Japanese rule has resulted 
from the enforced change-over to the cultivation 
of crops needed by Japan, without any regard for 
the convenience of the cultivators. Rice-growers 
were forced to start growing cotton, despite the 
fact that many of them would starve during the 
transition period. After all, they were better off 
than those who only owned rubber-land, which is 
unsuitable for growing cotton. If the latter were 
not left to starve, they were formed into labor 
gangs and driven to work wherever the Japanese 
needed them, as part of a plan to turn Southeast 
Asia into a slave-labor society. 

Add to this the spiritual hardships caused by 
interference with religion, the forcing of the chil- 
dren to learn the Japanese language and Japanese 
customs, while the merchants were obliged to sub- 
mit to taxation or “loans’”’ amounting to confisca- 
tion, and one gets a general idea of living condi- 
tions in the “co-prosperity sphere.” We will now 
look more closely at some of the individual coun- 
tries, noting especially the signs of a spirit of re- 
sistance simmering beneath the surface. 

Thailand has suffered severely from the en- 
forced change to cotton cultivation, since the Jap- 
anese get all the rice they need from Indo-China. 
In fact, the people were so busy looking for some- 
thing to eat that they scarcely paid any attention 
to Japan’s “gifts” of Malay and Burmese territory. 
A day or two after this munificence had been an- 
nounced, the Japan-controlled Bangkok radio was 
already complaining that the people did not accept 
the generosity with a good grace. Judging by ques- 
tions asked on the very rare occasions when, in 
order to keep up an appearance of self-rule, the 
Assembly is allowed to meet, the people are entirely 
preoccupied with farming difficulties and shortages 
of all manufactured articles, including medical sup- 
plies. A reply by the Premier Pibul to one such 
questioner is illuminating: “Not only does the en- 
emy hate me, but the Thai people do, too. We have 
tried to teach farmers how to improve their lands 
but they revile us instead. The government is at its 
wits’ end.” 

Certainly, the Thai people as a whole have no 
love for dictatorship, as I saw for myself during 
the early days of the regime. Several attempts 
have been made to assassinate Pibul. Even with 
the Japanese there to protect him, “many Thais 
still criticize our leader,”’ says the Bangkok radio. 
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And it is known that there is a receptive audience 
for the short-wave broadcasts of the Free Thais, 
headed by former Minister Seni Pramoj, whose 
headquarters are at Washington. These broadcasts 
are also printed and distributed among the vil- 
lagers by members of the underground. On Janu- 
ary 25 the Bangkok radio warned Thais to be “on 
guard at all times” against American and British 
propaganda. A few days later it warned that Thais 
who “receive bribes” and “are pleased with flat- 
terers” may “give away secrets.” 

In the Dutch Indies the Indonesians must every- 
where grow their own food or face starvation, and 
the situation is particularly acute in Java, owing 
to the huge population. All goods are scarce, and 
even a sarong can be obtained from the Japanese 
only if the would-be purchaser brings in 120 pounds 
of cotton. The Japanese insulted the Moslems by 
forcing them to turn to Tokyo instead of toward 
Mecca. But after a time they were obliged to aban- 
don their intention to force their medieval laws 
upon a people who, under the Dutch, had been un- 
usually free to follow their own customs. Listening 
to foreign broadcasts is prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties, but with the warlike Buginese of 
Celebes only confiscation of the sets proved effec- 
tive. 

There have been indirect references to serious 
trouble with these Buginese. Last November it was 
stated that in Sumatra two thousand guerillas, op- 
erating under Dutch-trained regular officers, had 
been rounded up. And there is evidence of a grow- 
ing fifth column throughout the islands, seemingly 
representative of every class and creed. Indeed Dr. 
Soekarno, a political opportunist, is among the few 
well-known Indonesians who have been willing to 
collaborate with the enemy. The Japanese colony 
is being given military training so that it can de- 
fend itself, not so much against the Allies as 
against the natives. Plotting and open acts of re- 
bellion have occurred sporadically during the last 
year. Thus, in Macassar, seven persons were exe- 
cuted for “attempting a plot against the present 
government in this area.”’ Since last May depen- 
dents of “native officials of Southern Borneo who 
die in the line of duty, and those who are obliged 
to retire due to injuries suffered in the line of 
duty” have been granted an allowance. 

In Burma, we have direct evidence as to a 
changed attitude on the part of the Burmese. It 
will be recalled that it was the hostility of a pro- 
portion of the people that so handicapped the Brit- 
ish in their attempt to defend the country. And at 
the present time the puppet government under Ba 
Maw’s leadership is still cooperating with the en- 
emy and there are Quisling officials in the towns. 
But the people are now clearly disillusioned, as the 
Wingate wrecking expedition discovered. A Bur- 
mese officer dressed in native clothes went ahead 
of the column to test opinion in the Chindwin Val- 
ley villages. Although the people had been ordered 
to attack any British party of five or less, and to 
call the Japanese if outnumbered, in fact they 
proved friendly. They helped the British comman- 
dos even at the risk of their own lives. 
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The people of Malaya, second only to the Fili- 
pinos, have suffered most acutely from the Japa- 
nese occupation. The country grows practically no 
foodstuffs, and has a large immigrant population 
of Indians and Chinese normally employed on the 
rubber estates and tin mines. Many of these men 
were herded off to plant rice on the hitherto waste 
fresh-water swamps of Johore, since the Japanese 
could spare no shipping space to import food. 

There have been frequent hints in Japanese 
broadcasts of labor troubles and conditions border- 
ing on actual starvation in Malaya, which would 
seem a fitting background for the Rev. Marcus 
Cheng’s report that desperate Chinese are now 
operating as guerillas. A recent Hong Kong broad- 
cast announced that the number of police in Ma- 
laya was to be increased in order to establish “law 
and order.” On the second anniversary of the fall 
of Singapore (February 15) Tokyo radio regretted 
that the cooperation of the influential merchant 
class there had not yet been secured. Malaya, with 
Sumatra, is under a direct military government, 
although there has been talk of “independence.” 

The hardships suffered by the Filipinos have 
been intensified by their relatively high living 
standard. The Japanese have no use for Philippine 
sugar, and they are forcing the people to grow 
cotton. To this end, large numbers of town dwellers 
have been driven out to cultivate the fields. The 
Japanese-controlled Manila radio recently broad- 
cast that so high is the cost of living that “it is 
quite hard to live here.” Yet the puppet Assembly 
has just passed an enormous tax bill. The Japanese 
are trying to root out the English language, forc- 
ing Japanese and Tagalog on the Filipinos in order 
that they may “appreciate their own culture as 
Asiatics.”” While posing as “friends” of the Filipino 
Catholics, the Japanese have announced their in- 
tention of “purifying” Christianity of “American 
and British concepts.” 

Filipino patriots, the remnants of the heroic 
Commonwealth forces, are still operating in many 
of the islands. They have resolutely refused to lay 
down their arms or to recognize the puppet govern- 
ment of José P. Laurel. After the Japanese had 
failed to wipe them out, the puppet president of- 
fered an amnesty last October if the patriots sur- 
rendered. Later the offer was extended to January 
15 and, if it was not accepted, “drastic action” 
would be taken. Early this year the Manila radio 
indicated that, in addition to the guerillas, a unit 
of President Manuel Quezon’s Commonwealth gov- 
ernment is functioning in the mountainous prov- 
ince of Cagayan, northern Luzon. Passive resis- 
tance to Japanese ideology is everywhere strong 
among those who are not in open rebellion. Re- 
cently eight people were executed because of “anti- 
Japanese and pro-American ideas.” 

The growth of this widespread spirit of revolt 
should be given full encouragement as our forces 
close in on the “co-prosperity sphere.”’ The Allies 
must take positive steps to see that the peoples’ 
desire to aid in the eviction of the Japanese is 
everywhere translated into co-ordinated action, 
such as is planned in occupied Europe. 

















“| WAS IN PRISON 
AND YOU VISITED ME" 


THOMAS E CONNALLY 











WITH the outbreak of war in 1939, the Bishops of 
the United States resumed their traditional war- 
time services through an organization known as 
The Bishops’ War Emergency and Relief Commit- 
tee. In 1943, because of the growing volume of 
work and demands for services they were render- 
ing, the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference deemed it advisable 
to organize a special war-time agency, which is 
known as War Relief Services—National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. This new agency took over 
some of the work carried on by the Bishops’ War 
Emergency and Relief Committee, and has since 
established new projects for relief of refugees and 
war-stricken civilian populations. The work of War 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. is divided into Projects 
according to type of service rendered, countries 
served and other specialized considerations. 

War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. is financed part- 
ly by funds received through the National War 
Fund and partly by funds received through The 
Bishops’ War Emergency and Relief Committee. 
Regulations established by the National War Fund 
with regard to the use of funds received from them 
prohibit the expenditure-of their monies for defi- 
nitely religious articles and purposes. Therefore, 
the National War Fund monies are used by us for 
material assistance. The funds received from the 
Bishops’ War Emergency and Relief Committee 
are used for the sole purpose of supplying mate- 
rials and services of a definitely religious nature. 

One of the projects administered by War Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. is “Aid to Prisoners of War.” 
Through this project services of a religious, educa- 
tional, occupational and recreational nature are 
rendered to prisoners of war and civilian internees. 
The services possible through this project are avail- 
able to all prisoners of war and civilian internees, 
without regard to race, color or creed. Within easy 
reach now in each prison camp are the opportuni- 
ties and refinements of the New World, and once 
sad and weary hearts are carrying on for the dura- 
tion with a renewed and firmer faith in the Chris- 
tian principles of the Old World from which they 
came. War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. has lifted 
the barbed wire binding the souls of broken men 
and put it where it belongs—on the prison walls. 

Let us accompany one of our field representa- 
tives on a trip through a Prisoner-of-War Camp. 
Through the and cooperation of the War 
Department, the visit has been previously arranged 


and an official welcome extended by the Command- 
ing Officer of the camp. 

The prisoners interned there are adequately 
housed, appropriately clothed and well fed. And 
they are happy. Lusty shouts from some Italians 
playing at their National sport, bocci, greet us. 
The bocci balls were furnished them by War Re- 
lief Services—N.C.W.C., part of a miscellaneous 
shipment from the central warehouse in New York 
City, where all material is stored until needed by 
the prisoners. The cheerful ring in those Italian 
voices was sufficient tribute to our services. 

Entering the Recreation Room, we see a group 
of prisoners, chores finished for the day, seated 
apart in serious absorption. They work quickly 
with their hands, then one suddenly holds up a 
small statue he has just finished carving from 
wood. Other prisoners are reading textbooks on a 
variety of subjects, and not a few are browsing 
through the stacks of current newspapers, modern 
novels and popular magazines. 

In an adjoining room a class in English is being 
taught by a prisoner who was from the “intelli- 
gentsia” in his ovn country and formerly dabbled 
in totalitarian philosophies. However, encouraged 
and stimulated into action by the guards and offi- 
cials of the camp, plus the material with which to 
teach contributed by War Relief Services—N.C. 
W.C., this former dilettante, converted to teacher, 
is putting his talents to beneficent uses for the 
good of his fellowmen. He is teaching the illiterates 
and less learned of his own land. 

The English language is but one of many teach- 
ing projects in progress at the prison camp under 
our sponsorship. Classes are conducted in a variety 
of subjects, including leathercraft, woodcraft, mu- 
sic—instrumental and sheet—literature, painting, 
sculpture, languages and such sciences as physics, 
chemistry and mathematics. All classes are taught 
exclusively by the prisoners of war, by those who 
have something to give to their fellow-prisoners, 
and whose joy in the giving is exceeded only by the 
rapt attention of their students. The range of sub- 
jects taught is limited only by the interest and tal- 
ent of the men. And talent is being uncovered. 

The textbooks, modeling clay, mathematical in- 
struments and all other necessary implements and 
materials with which the men work, are contrib- 
uted by War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. Their ex- 
act requirements are determined in a preliminary 
survey made by our field representatives, working 
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in cooperation with the central office and its staff 
of technically-trained consultants. A list of all the 
things the men have expressed both a desire and a 
need for is then sent to the central warehouse in 
New York City. The material is censored, pack- 
aged, addressed and shipped to the prisoner-of-war 
camp within a short time after receipt of the order. 
The material is distributed to the prisoners by offi- 
cials at the camp, and any necessary assistance in 
the preliminary organization of classes and recrea- 
tion is freely given. Leisure-time activity is shortly 
in full swing. 

The once too-familiar and depressing picture of 
captive men sitting lonely and desolate in gloomy 
prison camps is no more. The prison pallor of the 
captive weary of war, clothes hanging limp from a 
gaunt framework of bones, has vanished, and ex- 
pressionless eyes no longer stare into the far-off 
horizon, while the thoughts of a tortured brain eat 
into the center of his heart. 

These prisoners of war are alive, vibrant; their 
skins tingle and glow from contact with fresh air 
and invigorating exercise; their muscles are firm 
and hard; their eyes hold again the sparkle and 
beauty of dreams come true. Dreams—yet, the 
vision that the Roman Catholic Bishops of America 
made an actuality at their first conference in 
Washington when this organization was born. 

For this unselfish devotion to their cause, the 
prisoners of war are truly grateful. Their deep ap- 
preciation is humbly expressed as they kneel in 
silent prayer at the altars they have built with 
the materials and funds provided them by War 
Relief Services—N.C.W.C. Prayerbooks in their 
native tongues and Rosaries and medals are given 
to them, too, and sometimes wayside shrines to 
carry them a little closer to the comforting habits 
of their childhood in their mother lands. 

Aid to Prisoners of War in the United States 
. and Canada is but one aspect of the work carried 
on through this project. Through the International 
Red Cross Committee, which, under the Geneva 
Convention for prisoners of war, is the official 
agency through which welfare materials are sent 
to the prisoners of war, and through the coopera- 
tion of the Swiss Catholic Mission, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, we are rendering a much-needed service to 
Allied prisoners of war in German-occupied terri- 
tories. Materials of a religious, educational, occu- 
pational and recreational nature are sent through 
the International Red Cross Committee in neutral 
ships to Europe, and eventually to Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. There the Swiss Catholic Mission, which 
has first-hand information on the needs of the 
Allied prisoners of war, distributes our materials 
to the camps. We keep in touch with our represen- 
tatives in Geneva who, in turn, keep us informed 
of the various needs in the prison camps. The in- 
formation we receive from this source guides us 
in the selection of materials. 

A great deal of study and care have gone into 
the work for Allied prisoners of war in Europe. 
For example, books of a technical nature are sent 
to them in sufficient quantity and variety, so that 
various school classes can be readily set up in the 
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camps. In selecting these technical books every 
consideration has been given to the postwar needs 
of the Allied prisoners in terms of business and 
professional opportunities which will be open to 
them upon their return to their homeland. The 
traditional American sports are made possible 
through an adequate supply of recreational mate- 
rial. The spiritual life of the prisoners is enhanced 
through missals, Rosary beads and books. 

The contentment and high morale of the pris- 
oners of war in camps in America are an inspira- 
tion and delight both to the guards and to the offi- 
cials on the reservation because, as a result of War 
Relief Services’ interest in planned leisure-time ac- 
tivity and cooperation in furnishing the necessary 
materials, problems in prisoner behavior have been 
considerably reduced. This, in turn, reduces the 
administration that otherwise would be involved, 
and provides more time for attention to other 
equally important administrative technicalities. 
Busy men are happy men—with a hundred or more 
classes conducted by the prisoners for their fellow- 
prisoners in session every night, games of all types 
available, an abundance of current, thought-pro- 
voking reading matter within easy reach. 

It is also logical to assume that this program for 
prisoners of war so successfully initiated and ex- 
panded by War Relief Services—N.C.W.C. will 
eventually have far-reaching and beneficial effects 
on our international relations with respect to bonds 
of common interests and aims. The freedom of 
thought and expression inherent in our democratic 
concept of government, which is accepted with such 
astonishing nonchalance by some of our own peo- 
ple, is new and stimulating to these prisoners of 
war. They are observing and studying, and com- 
paring our institutions, our mores, and our ideals. 
In the light of this newly-acquired knowledge, they 
are interpreting our basic concept of human rela- 
tions, including the recently popularized phrase 
“Four Freedoms.” 

Tucked away somewhere in their hearts and 
minds, like a guiding beacon glowing softly in the 
stillness of a summer night, is awareness of the 
liberty and principles which have made this coun- 
try great—the liberty to find and to do an honest 
day’s work, to earn a living wage for labor given, 
to spend wisely and to save for that tomorrow 
when the sunset of life makes the road a bit rough 
and traveling slower. For they have also learned 
that upon these principles our country was found- 
ed by the pioneers of an earlier century, and upon 
these same principles the pioneers of the Twentieth 
Century shall preserve for our country her heritage 
of greatness. 

Only when inspired by such a spirit of freedom 
and enterprise could an organization like War Re- 
lief Services—N.C.W.C. be conceived, grow and 
expand to its present social stature of international 
importance—the freedom under which this new 
agency in the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence extends a helping hand and magnanimous 
heart to soothe, comfort and guide the human 
wrecks left in the wake of war, and make them 
smile and laugh again. 




















SISTERS WORK ON 
IN THE HAWAIIANS 


SISTER ANNA CATHERINE 











AMERICAN missionary Sisters and American 
fighting men in Hawaii are sharing their resources 
in true American fashion, according to reports of 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph to their sisters on the 
mainland. Members of the St. Louis and Los An- 
geles provinces of the Congregation, twenty-three 
Sisters, of whom four arrived only this January, 
are in charge of two parochial schools and seven 
Christian-Doctrine centers. The schools are Saint 
Theresa’s, with seven hundred pupils, in Honolulu; 
and Holy Rosary, with over four hundred pupils, 
in the Paia district of Maui, the island south and 
east of Oahu’s nearest island, Molokai, made fa- 
mous by the great and heroic apostle of the lepers, 
Father Damien. 

When the first of this group arrived in 1938, 
their only thought was to teach in peaceful monot- 
ony the little Hawaiians, Filipinos, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Koreans and Portuguese who are the school 
population of the Catholic parishes. The Rev. 
Edmund C. Sliney, Chaplain at Hickam Field, was 
to them a neighborly priest who arranged an occa- 
sional entertainment or opportunity for sight-see- 
ing for them and the Religious of the three congre- 
gations preceding them to the Islands—the Picpus 
Sisters, of the Society of the Sacred Hearts, of 
which Father Damien was a member; the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, who, headed by the courageous 
Mother Marianne Kopp, had come out from Syra- 
cuse, New York, to assist Father Damien and the 
Maryknoll Sisters. 

But the missionaries had their initiation into a 
new order on the very day of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941. Three of the teachers 
from St. Theresa’s—Sister Martha Mary McGaw 
of Missouri, Sister Frances Celine Leahy of Illi- 
nois, and Sister Adele Marie Lemon of Arizona— 
experienced all the horrors and dangers of the 
“blitz.” They were on the way to their Sunday- 
morning catechism classes at Schofield Barracks 
when the attack began, and their first impression 
was that the swooping planes and booming guns 
were part of an army maneuver. Soon, however, 
they came in sight of Wheeler Field, one vast 
blaze. Their taxicab sped on in the excitement to 
the post chapel; then the Sisters gathered their 
trembling little pupils around them for what all 
believed would be their last Holy Mass. 

When Mass was over, the military operations 
outside had gained force, and the Sisters spent 
hours making their return trip of twenty-two miles 
in cabs and buses over blocked roads, often with 
“dog fights” going on overhead with a violence that 
more than once made them leave their vehicles and 
crouch for shelter in the sugar-cane fields. The 


sight of Pearl Harbor they will never forget. “Amid 
all the smoke and flames and screaming shells, the 
flag was flying!” wrote Sister Martha Mary. “I 
shall never be able to sing the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ in a moderate tone of voice again. We had 
been treacherously attacked, but we were not 
beaten! The very thought of it makes patriotism 
shoot through you!” 

Life on the Islands changed overnight. The Sis- 
ters qualified as civilian-defense officers and nurses’ 
aides. They were finger-printed and issued gas 
masks, and then they in turn fingerprinted their 
unresisting little Oriental pupils and fitted masks 
over their placid baby faces. Their school and con- 
vent buildings were equipped as evacuation cen- 
ters, their playgrounds gashed with bomb-shelter 
trenches. Their days in school were interrupted 
with drills for every kind of defense activity, and 
several times with actual air raid alarms. Their 
whole program was adapted to the blackout and 
the many regulations necessary in the heart of the 
war area. 

Then Father Sliney, shuttling back and forth 
among the Islands, became chief of the many 
Chaplains who appeared at the convents for 
“breakfast” after their Masses in the morning, 
afternoon or evening. “More interesting guests 
could neither be imagined or desired,” say letters 
from Honolulu. “The good these splendid priests 
are accomplishing for the men in service is known 
and appreciated by all high-ranking Army and 
Navy officials, and the recipients of their ministra- 
tions speak in the highest terms of them.” 

“Sister,” called one of the clerical wags over the 
telephone at Maui one afternoon, “I am bringing a 
new Chaplain over to dinner with me this evening. 
Have covers laid for two—a priest and a Jesuit.” 

Officers and men followed the Chaplains to the 
institutions of the American Sisters. By this third 
year of war, the guest registers of the convents 
boast names now known around the globe, and the 
diaries of the Sisters bristle with details of history 
which are far too significant to be disclosed in let- 
ters. 

No day passes without bringing men in uniform, 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic. They call on 
dozens of errands, as varied as to secure a Saint 
Christopher medal or to display the new stripes on 
their sleeves, to wash the dog or to tease the St. 
Louis Sisters about the Cardinals, usually thin 
disguises for their real reason for coming—to have 
a little chat with Americans who will understand 
them when they talk about America and their 
friends at home. 

They keep the bocks and magazines of the con- 
vent libraries in constant circulation, and evince a 
preference for the biographies of Saints and holy 
persons. Of a typical Sunday in Maui, the Sisters 
report that several soldiers who had received Com- 
munion at the morning Mass came to the convent 
for breakfast. At the noon meal those were joined 
by a few more boys from the Navy and the Air 
Corps, and all remained for Benediction in the 
late afternoon, when they joined vigorously in the 
singing of the familiar hymns. 
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The men discuss frankly their efforts to main- 
tain their religious spirit. Not a few of the Catholic 
men on Maui make a practice of going out to their 
foxholes at night to say their Rosary free from 
disturbance. Many are genuine apostles in their 
own outfits, and are quick to enlist the aid of the 
Sisters in bringing their companions-in-arms back 
to the practice of their religion. 

As a general thing, the men prepare the Sisters 
for the task that is ahead of them but, in one in- 
stance at least, the work was done almost unwit- 
tingly. Usually when the boys come out from Mass 
at Holy Rosary, they accost the teachers with 
some such remark as “I made my Easter duty this 
morning, Sister. How about a cup of coffee?” 
Gradually “Have you made your Easter duty?” 
became a kind of by-word around the compound, 
meaning an invitation to the men to have a bit of 
refreshment at the convent. 

One Sunday afternoon a party of soldiers rode 
into the school yard in a vehicle driven by a boy 
whom the Sisters had never seen before. One nun, 
thinking to give him his share of attention, asked 
him from force of habit the familiar question, and 
at once, stammering and hanging his head, he ac- 
knowledged that he had not made his Easter duty 
and that, moreover, he knew his mother would be 
alarmed if she realized it. The Sister, a veteran of 
many such engagements, took him in hand imme- 
diately and set about coaching him to serve as 
acolyte with another uniformed boy at Benedic- 
tion, which was shortly to be given in the chapel. 
After the ceremony, the worried lad asked the 
officiating priest, Father Maurice Holemans, SS. 
CC., of Lahaina, to hear his confession. The follow- 
ing day he received Communion, according to the 
pleased Pfc who reported to the Sisters and, with- 
out delay, sent his mother a letter informing her 
that he was “now serving Benediction at the Sis- 
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ters’. 

The men in uniform are most edifying in their 
attendance at the services in their chapels and in 
the churches, and the example of their church- 
going, the Sisters declare gratefully, has strength- 
ened immeasurably the faith of the Catholic peo- 
ple of the Islands, especially of the hero-worship- 
ing children. At Holy Hour, during Forty Hours’ 
Adoration and at other services not of obligation, 
they appear in large numbers. On great feasts, and 
especially on Corpus Christi with its public proces- 
sion, it is now customary for a detachment of 
troops with their officers to take part in the cere- 
monies. Even at the Mass of the Holy Spirit open- 
ing the year for the parochial schools, a military 
unit attends with pomp. 

On Easter Sunday of last year a mammoth field 
Mass was held on Maui. Practically every man in 
the field received Holy Communion. In the huge 
congregation the only persons who were not in sun- 
tanned uniforms were two Sisters from Holy Ros- 
ary school who had come at the urgent invitation 
of the service men. The Chaplain in charge proudly 
declared to the Sisters that all the priest had to do 
for the occasion was to offer the Mass and preach 
the sermon, for the boys had asked for the Mass 
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and then attended to the arrangements in every 

“Two of the Sisters have just returned with the 
children of the choir from Makawao,” wrote a Sis- 
ter from Maui on July 7, 1943. 

Ours is the only children’s choir on this island that 

sings the Requiem, and Father Louis [Boeynaems, 

SS.CC.] of Makawao requested them to come for a 

Solemn High Mass which he, assisted by two Chap- 

lains, offered for the soul of a Marine killed on 

Bataan seventeen or eighteen months ago. The 

news of his death just came this week, and was a 

heavy shock to his poor old mother who all the time 

cherished the hope that he was a prisoner. 

The Negro lads are special favorites of the Sis- 
ters. Of two former students of the high school for 
the colored conducted in St. Louis by the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph, Jimmy Johnson and Ear! Labadie, 
the missionaries in Honolulu declare: 

They are both a credit to their school, and never 

can say enough in praise of it. Lately Jimmie was 

on a street-car headed for Waikiki when he spied 
two of our Sisters waiting for a bus going the other 
way. He hopped off the car and visited with the 

Sisters until their bus came, and then resumed his 

trip to the beach. He is always spick and span as 

an admiral. 
At a meeting of the Sister-teachers of Maui, held 
at Wailuku with the Maryknoll Sisters as hostesses, 
Negro soldiers sang spirituals for the guests, a 
superb performance, as many in the unit were pro- 
fessional entertainers. 

In Maui, the Sisters are teaching English to a 
group of Polish soldiers. “They are the most en- 
thusiastic pupils we have ever had! They do their 
homework without a grumble!” write their tutors. 
“Because they apply themselves so well, their im- 
provement is rapid, and they are pleased with 
themselves and with us.” 

Many and original are the ways in which all of 
these men of the armed forces manifest their grati- 
tude for the kindness of the Religious. Last year 
when the radio receiving-set at the convent in 
Maui showed signs of losing its efficiency, the men 
bought a new one and installed it with an aerial 
and the latest devices; and now the Sisters hear 
broadcasts from the States, where formerly they 
were within range of the two Honolulu stations 
only. Not to be outdone, another group of officers 
and men gathered together a sum sufficient to ease 
a great anxiety of the Sisters in that bomb-threat- 
ened area by providing a fire-proof Tabernacle for 
the altar in the convent. Before the holidays just 
passed, the men provided and set up a Christmas 
tree for the children at Maui. In Honolulu the story 
is the same. Earliest of the servicemen’s favors 
and one appreciated to the full only by residents 
of tropical countries where blackouts are the rule, 
was the installation by three technical officers of 
an electric ventilator in the living-room of the 
convent. 

Even the families of the men give evidence of 
their gratitude for the interest the Sisters are tak- 
ing in their welfare. A list of Christmas gifts re- 
ceived in Maui commences thus: “Jack K’s mother 
in Brooklyn sent us $10. Donald B’s mother sent 
us money, also. Jimmy H’s mother sent us books 














and candy. From Major T’s wife in Buffalo, we 
received a box of stationery marked with the con- 
vent address.” 

Defense work goes on with enthusiasm in these 
surroundings. All the usual drives are held in the 
schools, and many others that are called for by 
circumstances peculiar to the Islands. In Honolulu, 
a shortage of soft-drink bottles caused the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to sponsor a campaign to 
reclaim used bottles, and the boys and girls of 
Saint Theresa’s gathered 14,413 bottles. The noise 
attendant on certain phases of this drive, the Sis- 
ters affirm, was comparable to that of some mili- 
tary operations. 

Saint Theresa’s also has a Victory garden. Its 
pupils invest an average of $40 daily in war bonds 
and stamps. Both schools have earned the Minute- 
Man flags awarded by the Treasury Department, 
presented in each case with elaborate ceremonies. 
For the program at Maui, early in May of last 
year, the Army sent artillery and equipment of 
various types so that the boys and girls could see 
the use to which Uncle Sam puts their savings. 
“The very second that the vehicles pulled into the 
school-yard, the children were on them like so 
many flies,” relates one Sister-correspondent. A 
full field-artillery band played its best selections, 
and the children sang choruses. Participating as 
speakers were the pastor, the Rev. Lawrence Mam- 
pay, of the Society of the Sacred Hearts; a Chap- 
lain, the Rev. W. H. Crowley, S.J.; the district 
commander, Brig. Gen. R. E. Mittelstaedt, who 
presented the flag; and the commander of the 
naval air station, Capt. John L. Murphy, who gave 
the address; while dozens of religious, civic and 
military leaders were present, in addition to the 
parents and friends of the pupils. 

The feature of the day, however, was the speech 
of acceptance. The program was given in the 
school-yard court and, standing on its grassy lawn 
before all these dignitaries, resplendent in their 
uniforms and decorated with leis, a little girl of 
the seventh grade, Caroline Carioso, brought tears 
to all eyes as she tried to express the love of these 
Hawaiian children for their country. 

The most recent letters of the Sisters, however, 
have a grave and anxious tone. One from Saint 
Theresa’s at Christmas time reports: “The girls of 
the upper classes have just gone to sing carols for 
departing sailors.” The fighting men on the Islands 
are leaving their maneuvers and problems and em- 
barking for combat duty. Already the campaigns 
for the Gilberts and the Marshalls have taken toll 
of the men with whom the Sisters had exchanged 
courtesies for long months. They mourn many like 
Col. James Gardiner Conroy, of the New York 
165th Infantry, who was killed November 20 on 
Makin Island as he led his troops inshore for its 
capture. He and others of the 165th, Joyce Kilmer’s 
old “Fighting 69th,” were often among their visi- 
tors. So the latest messages to their Sisters in the 
States are appeals for prayers for the fine men 
who, with the Aloha of the Hawaiians ringing in 
their ears, have their faces turned to the fighting 
zones farther west in the Pacific. 


LENT MEANS GIVING 
NOT GIVING UP 


WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 











ABOUT this time every year a bell jangles some- 
what rustily in the recesses of the Catholic con- 
science and the small, reproachful voice whispers: 
“Lent is slipping away and you are scarcely notic- 
ing it. What have you given up? Nothing!” It is a 
nagging realization and, in a mild way which sel- 
dom induces action, it makes many a Catholic 
miserable. 

Yet too many of us think of Lent only as a time 
when we should give something up; too few of us 
regard it as a season when we should give some- 
thing. The self-denial which proceeds from love is 
not, after all, negative. Every time you give a pres- 
ent to a friend or loved one you deny yourself to 
the extent of relinquishing the object given. But 
the emphasis in such an action is scarcely negative. 

Similarly, every time you make a decision; when 
you stand in a theatre of simultaneous possibilities, 
as William James grandly phrases it, and deliber- 
ately elect one over all the others, you deny your- 
self to that degree. You cannot eat your cake and 
have it. Even the choice of a wife limits the man 
who, under God and in the light of Western civil- 
ization, has thrown over the harem theory. Nor 
does Bertrand Russell’s sneer at monogamy as “in- 
tolerant, gross, cruel and hostile to all the best 
potentialities of human nature” make the ringing 
affirmation of the wedding morning a mere nega- 
tion. 

According to a pleasant anecdote, George M. 
Cohan once fell in with a crowd of Catholic gentle- 
men who had this self-torturing concept of Lent. 
One determined to give up his pre-prandial cock- 
tail, another said he was giving up cigarettes, an- 
other chocolates and so forth. Finally one of them 
turned to the Yankee-Doodle Dandy: “What are 
you giving up, George?” Mr. Cohan looked dourly 
around the heroic little circle and said sadly: “I’m 
just giving up.” And many a Catholic, though he 
does not say so openly, does just that. Faced with 
the idea of mortification, he concentrates exclu- 
sively on the negative aspect of it, looks within 
himself and finds very little heroism; so just gives 
up. 

Yet everyone realizes at heart that some self- 
denial is necessary for sanity in the natural order 
as for salvation in the supernatural order. Most 
thinking men would endorse this advice: 

As a final practical maxim, relative to these habits 

of the will, we may, then, offer something like this: 

Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 

gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be systemati- 

cally ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points; 
do every day or two something for no other reason 


than that you would rather not do it... . The man 
who has daily inured himself to habits of concen- 
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trated attention, energetic volition and self-denial in 
unnecessary things .. . will stand like a tower when 
everything rocks round him, and when his softer 
fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in the blast. 


These words, which might be Saint Ignatius’ 
gloss on his statement of the law of self-abnega- 
tion, are actually from William James’ Principles 
of Psychology. Benjamin Franklin would agree to 
them no less than Epictetus; Leonidas would rec- 
ognize their truth and Regulus and Chesterfield. 

About a year ago a short feature, with Captain 
Clark Gable as narrator, pictured the training of 
an Air Cadet. While the audience watched the 
officer candidates being put through a process of 
severest training in self-discipline and obedience, 
Captain Gable explained the reason behind it; and 
his explanation was a development of the text from 
Professor James. West Point and Annapolis are 
monuments to the same truth, that men and lead- 
ers cannot be made without a sculpturing of the 
soul that involves hammering, cutting, labor. And 
Lent, in the supernatural order, has the purpose of 
recalling to men, sharply and definitely, during a 
special season, a hard saying which it is easy and 
convenient to forget: “‘ ... unless you shall do pen- 
ance, you shall all likewise perish.” This is the 
testimony of logic as well as revelation. 

When to the motivation of natural logic, how- 
ever, one adds the stimulus of supernatural love, 
penance loses its negative connotations altogether. 
Blessed Henry Suso put his finger very near the 
heart of life when he observed that “love and suf- 
fering go together. There is no wooer but he is a 
sufferer; no lover but he is a martyr.” It is neces- 
sary to discipline the lower nature that reason may 
not be unhorsed by unbridled animalism. But that 
is only part of the story. When one hears a Voice 
from beyond which calls: “If any man will be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross and come, follow 
me,” then indeed the “pawky maxims” of Poor 
Richard are drowned in a challenge of love. 

In his Health and Holiness Francis Thompson 
waxed sarcastic about the softness of our modern 
generation. We are repelled at the idea of penance, 
he says, not because we are too self-indulgent but 
because we are too devitalized. Our pace of living 
is so hectic, our ganglia so constantly alerted by 
the alarms and excursions of modern life, that any- 
thing like heroic penance revolts us. Saint Teresa 
of Avila had made the same complaint in her Life. 

But, as a matter of fact, in our day one need not 
look far for the materials of penance and self- 
denial. The men in the service must live lives of 
daily self-contradiction, lives of actually heroic 
mortification. Watching the Air Corps “short” 
which pictured the training of candidates, one 
could not help reflecting on that and hoping, more- 
over, that it was not mortification without motive 
and consequently without merit. For the motive of 
love of God can transmute that daily, grinding 
monotony into spiritual gold, just as the Morning 
Offering can sublimate all the actions of the day. 

So with us, in the somewhat easier but still an- 
noying status of war-time civilians. We feel the 
sting of privation, the itch of rationing, the burden 
of overwork, the ache of separation from loved 
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ones; and many of us have heavier griefs than 
these. “Great opportunities of serving God rarely 
offer themselves, but the little ones are always oc- 
curring,” says Saint Francis de Sales, and he points 
out that little acts of love, a headache, a toothache 
and the like “taken or accepted lovingly” can please 
God greatly. Calling “submission and obedience” 
the “penance of the reason,” Saint John of the 
Cross affirms that such penance is more acceptable 
to God than acts of corporal penance. We can all 
offer that in greater or less degree. 

Roehampton, the great Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in England, has been transformed into a war 
hospital. One soldier-patient there read a lesson to 
his nurse in proper perspective and, incidentally, 
enunciated very strikingly the principle which 
should govern Lenten sacrifice. She was commis- 
erating with him over the loss of his leg but he 
courteously and firmly rejected her sympathy. “I 
did not lose it,” he protested, “I gave it.” 


PROS AND CONS 
OF TAX BILL VETO 


EDWIN A. LAHEY 











CONSIDERING how well our ship of state weathers 
difficult storms, we should, perhaps, be grateful to 
Providence and to that group of wise and patient 
men who sweated through the summer of 1787 in 
Philadelphia to give us the first written, the best 
balanced and the most durable Constitution in his- 
tory. In Latin America and the Balkans they whip 
out the pistols to resolve crises of less severity 
than that in which our President and our Congress 
got themselves embroiled over the tax bill. 

The boat rocks a little, the Washington corre- 
spondents pace the decks with furrowed brows, 
then we feel the final shiver of the spasm and the 
noble craft is off to bigger and better crises. What 
should the average citizen do during these crises in 
far-off, remote Washington? Should he resume his 
reading of Little Orphan Annie, or should he take 
an hour off, study the issues and make known to 
his Congressman where he stands, in ten short 
words, at regular rates? 

It is hard to work up a lather about a tax bill. 
But the tax bill which precipitated the recent se- 
vere crisis between the legislative and executive 
branches of our government, unlike any other com- 
plex matter of public interest, offers the man on 
the street an ideal opportunity to study and decide 
the issue for himself. The dispute over the tax bill 
produced two remarkable and readable documents. 
They are the President’s veto message and the his- 
toric reply of Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky, 
who resigned (for a day) his position of Demo- 














cratic leader in protest against the strong language 
in the President’s veto. 

If you read the two documents, you immediately 
divide the debate into two distinct fields, one of 
opinion and the other of fact. 

The size of the tax bill is a matter purely of 
opinion. The President wanted Congress to levy 
about $8 billion more than the Congress wanted to 
levy. The President, of course, was advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who must be presumed 
to have some expertness in his field. The individual 
on the street will be inclined instinctively to side 
with the low-tax opinion of the Congress. Perhaps, 
without being contemptuous of the opinion of Con- 
gress that the nation cannot bear more tax bur- 
dens, we might observe that in the year 1943 the 
citizens of this busy and affluent nation wagered 
$710,792,432 in the mutual machines at the race 
tracks—forty per cent of it at the horse parks 
around one city, New York. Also, before passing 
on, we might observe that Congress has not been 
consistent in its estimate of our resources. A few 
weeks before the tax crisis, Congress sought to 
abolish the cost-of-living subsidies, on the theory 
that people could well afford to pay more for the 
necessities of life. The whole argument in Congress 
against the President’s $10 billion tax program was 
that the country could not stand more taxes. The 
two statements do not seem to hitch. 

Other aspects of the tax dispute are likewise 
matters of opinion. The President thought that 
Cong.ess should have allowed the social-security 
taxes to increase to two per cent, as scheduled by 
law. Congress thought otherwise, and we can let 
each man think as he will on this. It is not the main 
argument. The same goes for the termination date 
of the war-contracts-renegotiation law. Congress 
decreed that this law should end December 31, 
1944. The President may have been thinking of this 
boon to industry when he observed that he might 
have been “content with a small crust .. . if I had 
not noted that the small piece of crust contained 
so many extraneous and inedible materials.” 

But let us be charitable, grant each man his 
opinion, and go on to the field of fact in the tax 
dispute between the President and Senator Barkley, 
who speaks for the overwhelming majority of Con- 
gress. The President in his veto message made five 
allegations of fact upon which he based the asser- 
tion that the tax bill sent up by Congress, and 
later passed over his veto, was a “tax relief bill 
providing relief not for the needy, but for the 


Here are the President’s allegations of fact: 

a) One provision of the Bill is a bondholders’ 
dream. Common stockholders are usually wiped 
out in the reorganization of a corporation, but this 
provision gives to reorganized corporations the 
right to retain the excess-profits-tax credit and de- 
preciation base which was built up through the 
contributions of the common stockholders. 

b) Another provision allows percentage-deple- 
tion allowances for a number of minerals which 
previously had not enjoyed this special tax privi- 
lege 


c) The lumber industry is permitted to treat in- 
come from the cutting of lumber as a capital gain 
rather than as annual income. 

d) Natural-gas pipelines are exempted from the 
excess-profits tax. 

e) Commercial airlines are granted an “unjusti- 
fiable” extension of their tax subsidy on airmail 
contracts. 

Senator Barkley answers these allegations of 
fact as follows: 

a) “Nobody knows at this time whether there 
would be any loss to the Treasury (i.e., any special 
privilege to vested interests) on account of this 
provision” [the parentheses are ours]. 

b) “The amount involved in revenue [special 
privileges to vested interests] [our own parentheses 
again] in this provision is so insignificant as to 
make a veto on that ground almost grotesque.” 

c) Senator Barkley offers detailed evidence to 
support the justice of the method of taxing the 
timber industry. It can best be summed up with 
the declaration that the timber industry has been 
paying double taxes up to the enactment of the 
disputed provision. 

d) (Natural-gas pipelines exempted from excess 
profits tax.) “The amount of taxes provided in this 
provision, Mr. President, according to the Treas- 
ury’s own figures, does not exceed $5,000,000.” 

e) “According to the Treasury’s own figures the 
amount of taxes [i.e., special privilege] involved 
in this extension of the tax subsidy on mail con- 
tracts is not a penny more than $1,500,000.” 

That is the evidence on the facts, briefed in this 
article, of course, but available in full to the reader 
who will spend an hour with this important mat- 
ter. To recapitulate: on one item of alleged special 
privilege, Senator Barkley does not know for sure 
that a loss to the Treasury is involved; on another 
matter, the timber-tax base, the evidence is bal- 
anced, and we need not stop to study it; on the 
three remaining allegations there is no denial that 
these provisions of the tax bill are special privileges 
to vested interests. The defense offered by Senator 
Barkley is that the amounts involved are too small 
to make a fuss about. 

At the risk of oversimplification, we might boil 
the issues of fact in this dispute down to the Presi- 
dent’s contention that the whole thing is grand 
larceny, and Senator Barkley’s rejoinder that it is 
only petty larceny, and not worth hollering about. 

If the citizens of this country are attracted by 
the tempting offer of Congress to avoid financial 
sacrifice at a time when fathers are breaking up 
their homes at the drop of a postcard from the 
draft board; if these citizens study the issue in the 
light of the President’s message and Senator 
Barkley’s reply, and are willing to agree with Con- 
gress that the tax burden is heavy enough and that 
relief provisions for vested interests, when they do 
not exceed $5,000,000, are nothing to get excited 
about; if these citizens, we conclude, think this is 
O. K., all we can do is bring this piece to an end 
and write a sad letter to our friend Jim O’Connor 
at Camp Hood, Tex., who has just left his wife and 
son to don a uniform. 
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UNITY FOR PEACE 


WHAT is the importance to Americans of a dispute 
about a boundary on the far eastern edge of Eu- 
rope? It is simply this. That dispute threatens our 
own way of life and our own security as truly as 
if it were about one of our own boundaries. 

Twice in a lifetime our normal national life has 
been brought to a standstill; twice in a lifetime 
have American money, American goods, American 
lives been spent to defend our way of life. We have 
learned by now that the world is too small to allow 
of our being indifferent to a dispute in Europe. 

But there is more than that in it. When Ger- 
many attacked Russia, the United States stepped 
in with help to the Russians. In the past two and a 
half years American ships have fought their bloody 
way to Murmansk, and the bones of American sail- 
ors lie bleaching at the bottom of the Arctic seas. 
Those men died that their children might live out 
their lives in peace, and not be forced to throw 
them away in a third World War. If we betray that 
hope, if our dead shall be found to have died in 
vain, what shall we say to their children? 

In the hands of America, Russia, Britain, lie the 
hopes of the future. It is a responsibility that they 
cannot and dare not evade. Upon them has fallen 
the task of bringing to reality the dream that made 
worth while the sacrifices of the British dead in 
the sands of North Africa, of the Russian dead in 
the steppes and villages and cities, of the American 
dead in the jungles of the Pacific islands. They 
died for peace; and there is no peace. 

If the United Nations are not united in their de- 
sire for peace; if they are not united in their de- 
termination that they will not let national ambi- 
tions or national interests or national sentiment 
stand in the way of achieving peace, then they are 
not united, and may find to their cost that they 
have bartered the substance for the shadow. 

The Russian-Polish boundary dispute is the first 
serious test of that union and that desire for peace. 
On one side we have the emerging nationalism of 
the new Russia; on the other the centuries-old na- 
tionalism of Poland, deepened by generations of 
oppression. Russia happens to be in possession; the 
Polish Government-in-exile is not. Russia offers 
terms which Poland rejects. A new “Polish Gov- 
ernment” seems to be taking form on Russian soil, 
under Russian auspices. 

The British Prime Minister spoke uneasily of the 
topic in his recent speech. The British Parliament 
is visibly concerned. American opinion is confused. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Stalin is acting 
alone because he found that Britain and America 
had nothing definite to propose. Upon Americans 
and Britons, therefore; upon the voters who elect 
their leaders lies the task of seeing to it that their 
leaders have a proposition. It is not far to seek. 
It is that the great Powers shall stand prepared to 
do themselves what they justly demand of others: 
to seek co-operation and peace, even at the sacri- 
fice of national pride and national egoism. There 


is no other way to peace. 
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EDIT 


DISMEMBERING GERMANY 


WITH delegates from Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States, the newly formed Euro- 
pean Advisory Committee has begun its ses- 
sions in London on future peace terms. Chief 
on the Committee’s agenda is the question 
whether or not Germany is to be destroyed as 


around the conference table rests, presumably, 
the text of Prime Minister Churchill’s recent 
declaration to the effect that the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter do not apply to Germany. But 
we may also presume, and certainly desire, that 
another declaration is furnished also for the 
delegates’ blotters: the leading editorial which 
was published in the London Times for Febru- 
ary 29 of this year. 

The Times takes sharp issue with the type of 
public opinion that Mr. Churchill’s drastic dic- 
tum appears to represent. On the contrary, the 
Times argues, “it is still axiomatic, even with 
her victims, that Germany cannot be other 
than an important member of the European 
body, politic and economic.” Europe must “find 
some new vision that looks forward and not 
back.” 

The Times is convinced that breaking Ger- 
many into separate units would cripple German 
productive capacity and German trade and 
would result in “desperate repercussions” all 
over Europe. To do otherwise would be only to 
fan the flames of German nationalism. Freedom 
from Europe’s and the world’s overpowering 
fear of German aggression can only be attained 
“not by breaking down what forms of economic 
organization are left but by building them up 
into the broader structure of European unity.” 
But this structure must be backed with force 
to prevent its misuse for aggressive aims. 

Significance lies not only in these words but 
in the authority behind them and their occa- 
sion. Strong measures and strong controls must 
be placed over a Germany to whom the mere 
fact of defeat will be a bitter humiliation. But 
if the Committee’s delegates are guided by the 
chart which Great Britain’s leading organ of 
opinion has so boldly and realistically sketched 
for them, they will follow the sound policy of 
rehabilitation. That alone will keep Germany 
from being, in the Times’ own language, “a 
cancer at the heart of the European organism.” 


















TQRIALS 


OWNERSHIP 


STUDENTS of the Social Problem state that 
problem in a variety of ways. It is the presence 
of poverty in the midst of plenty, the failure 
of the capitalistic system to provide adequately 
for at least one-third of the entire population. 
It is the unequal distribution of wealth and 
property. It is the spread of proletarianism, 
dependence on a wage to meet the needs of life. 

Pius XI spoke urgently of the “redemption 
of the proletariat.” He seems to have had in 
mind not only a living wage, not only the fairer 
distribution to all men of the necessities of life, 
food, housing, clothing, medical care, but even 
a redistribution of property. He spoke of the 
“dispossessed,” of the need of a “certain mod- 
erate ownership,” of “the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a modest fortune.” He spoke of the 
problem of freeing “workingmen from that 
hand-to-mouth existence of the proletarian.” 

Leo XIII, long before Pius XI, speaking of a 
man’s duty to keep his family from want and 
uncertainty, said: “In no other way can a 
father effect all this except by the ownership 
of productive property.” 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
neither Leo XIII nor Pius XI would have been 
satisfied with any plan for social reconstruction 
that did not eventually envisage a greater shar- 
ing of ownership and, with ownership, a sense 
of responsibility, initiative and security. 

In 1919 the Bishops’ Committee of the Cath- 
olic War Council wrote: “The majority must 
somehow become owners, at least in part, of 
the instruments of production. They can be en- 
abled to reach this stage gradually through co- 
operative societies and co-partnership arrange- 
ments.” The Bishops were very strong about 
it: “However slow the attainment of these 
ends, they will have to be reached before we 
can have a thoroughly efficient system of pro- 
duction, or an industrial and social order that 
will be secure from the danger of revolution.” 

These reflections were suggested by the 
preparations now being made by a Catholic 
Cooperative Committee to celebrate the Roch- 
dale Centennial of the Cooperative Movement; 
and again by a recent address in which Msgr. 
Ryan emphatically insisted that the “Bishops’ 
Program” is the only solution of present-day 
industrial problems. 





THE TAX CONTROVERSY 


SOME observers seem inclined to regard the recent 
highly emotional Executive-Congressional clash 
over tax legislation as a welcome storm which 
cleared the ominous Washington sky. Perhaps they 
are right. We hope they are. 

However, now that tempers have somewhat sub- 
sided and bruised feelings have been assuaged, it 
ought to be pointed out that in two important as- 
pects of the tax controversy a widespread misun- 
derstanding existed and continues to exist. In the 
first place, it was frequently said that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attack on Congressional tax policies consti- 
tuted an infringement of the rights and preroga- 
tives of the national legislature. It was alleged, in 
the second place, that the President perpetrated a 
kind of fraud by treating, as he did in his veto 
message, a recommended advance in the Social-Se- 
curity tax as increased Government revenue. 

With respect to the tax power of the Federal 
Government, Article I, Section 7 of the Constitu- 
tion states that all revenue measures shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, but that the 
Senate has the right to propose amendments, as in 
other legislation. And according to Section 8, “the 
Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, 
Duties, Imposts and Excises.” But this clear dele- 
gation of power does not signify that the tax power 
is exclusively, as well as chiefly, the concern of 
Congress. By his veto power, the President partici- 
pates in the legislative function, and this veto 
power extends to every bill passed by the Con- 
gress, including tax bills. Furthermore, the Presi- 
dent is expressly empowered, in Article I, Section 
3, to recommend to the Congress “such Measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” There- 
fore, in vetoing the tax bill and calling for larger 
revenues, Mr. Roosevelt was exercising a right and 
fulfilling a duty of his high office. 

Oddly enough, not long ago, the President him- 
self expressed an erroneous opinion of the Govern- 
ment’s taxing power. Refusing to participate in the 
fight over the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan, he re- 
marked that the question of taxation was squarely 
a Congressional function! 

On the question of the funds collected under the 
Social Security Act, there exists a mistaken belief 
that these funds are supposed to be segregated in 
some place and used only to pay benefits under the 
Act. Certain critics of the Administration have, 
accordingly, been accusing it of fiscal skulduggery 
for using these funds to meet the various obliga- 
tions of the Government. In confirmation of their 
charge, they pointed triumphantly to that part of 
the veto message in which the President figured as 
a loss in revenue the failure of Congress to permit 
the scheduled advance in the Social-Security tax. 

The simple fact is that the Social Security Act 
itself stipulates that Social-Security funds are to 
be invested in interest-bearing United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. Accordingly, like the funds invest- 
ed by insurance companies in war bonds, they be- 
come Government revenue. 
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EUROPE’S CHILDREN 


EVERY release from the occupied countries that 
we receive keeps emphasizing the somber fact that 
the future generations of Europe are doomed, un- 
less the United Nations step in now with an ener- 
getic and practical plan to feed the children. 

The latest United Nations Information Office 
bulletin states this fact in the cool phraseology of 
officialdom. Normandy peasants alone in France 
have been required to supply 15,500 head of cattle; 
“an acute milk shortage seriously threatens French 
health”; rations for Poles are so small that it is 
impossible to live on them; Holland’s food situation 
is desperate; in Greece, the food shortage is worse 
than it was in the terrible winter of 1941-1942, 
“which claimed tens of thousands of starvation vic- 
tims.”” Everywhere, in Norway, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Belgium—everywhere it is the same story. 

These official reports have been given poignant 
and even terrible point by the recent publication 
of a series of photographs that comes close, as one 
reviewer has remarked, to making us feel ashamed 
of the human race. The photographs and the few 
connecting lines of simple, touching text are by 
Thérése Bonney. It is called Europe’s Children, and 
it is distributed by Duell, Sloane and Pearce. 

We are not, we hope, panderers to the morbid 
mind. Horror pictures for their own sake we repro- 
bate. But when these pictures are given wide cir- 
culation for the Christian and Catholic purpose of 
reminding us that there are still His little ones to 
whom we must do physical good in His name, then 
we bless author and publisher alike. 

These pictures are not pleasant—at least the 
total impact of them is not. They tell the story of 
the worsening plight of the future mothers and 
fathers of Europe. They start with the happy, 
healthy children of pre-war Europe and take you, 
step by step, through the concentration camps, the 
long miles of refugee wandering, the ration lines, 
up to the twisted, swollen trio of infants who dis- 
grace the last page, under the bitter and all-too- 
true caption, “the foundations of the postwar 
world.” 

Look at these pictures some quiet evening at 
home. You will be seated at ease in an overstuffed 
chair. Your American dinner will be satisfyingly, 
if steaklessly, within you. You will hear the radia- 
tor purring, and your healthy children will be 
making ready for a soft, warm bed with at most a 
harmless blackout to break their routine. Look at 
these pictures and see if you dare close the book 
without a double prayer: one of thanks that your 
loved ones are not thus doomed; a second that your 
Congressman, your friends, everyone you can but- 
tonhole and talk to, will hear you say tomorrow 
and the next day that we must give of our surplus 
and even of our necessities, to feed the starving 
children of Europe. 

The Hoover plan, any plan—this is not the time 
to boggle. And we feel that we speak here for the 
men in the armed forces. If (and that is a big if) — 
if they knew that sending food to the children of 
Europe increased their risk of grappling with 
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strong, healthy Nazi soldiers, do you think they 
would not gladly run that risk, if there was even 
an even chance that the children would grow as 
God intends they should? 

And, of course, that “if” above is not operative. 
All the authorities working in the field are agreed, 
and Miss Bonney echoes their words, that none of 
the tiny trickle of food that we have sent over thus 
far has gone to the Nazis. The Friends, the Red 
Cross, private agencies and individuals all concur. 
There are neutral ships, there are food surpluses 
here and in Latin America, there are starving 
mouths abroad, and the distribution can be so ad- 
ministered that the enemy will not benefit. Even 
if he does harvest some little benefit, how can this 
probable untoward result relieve us from the obli- 
gation of doing a certain good? 

We applaud the vision that has set up UNRRA, 
but here is one form of rehabilitation that cannot 
await the end of the war. Monte Cassino can wait 
for years to be rebuilt and rise more beautiful in 
the end, but starving little human bodies cannot 
wait. They won’t be there to be rebuilt. 

Fortunately, at present writing, things seem to 
be moving in Washington in the right direction. 
The Senate has passed the Taft-Gillette resolution 
(S.R. 100) which provides for controlled feeding of 
expectant mothers and children in occupied coun- 
tries. It urges the State Department to institute 
action with Great Britain and other countries to 
this end. Public opinion has brought this about, for 
polls have shown that two out of every three 
Americans want to feed Europe’s starving children. 
The program has been urged by various groups, 
including the N.C.W.C. 

But the matter cannot rest with the mere pass- 
ing of a resolution. We cannot be satisfied until the 
ships, laden with food, are out to sea, and the life- 
giving flow continues and continues. The Senate is 
to be congratulated on passing the resolution; now 
it is up to the President or to Mr. Hull to prevail 
on Great Britain to lift the blockade. That execu- 
tive action will be prompt and firm in implementing 
our manifest national desire, is our most earnest 
prayer. 

No less, perhaps, than Dr. Howard E. Kershner, 
will Miss Bonney share the honor of having moved 
our hearts to showing our characteristic gener- 
osity. Both of them have been indefatigable in 
spreading the alarm that unless we act now, there 
will be only a stunted and idiotic generation in 
Europe when, and if, the children grow up. 

However, even if our statesmanship never be- 
comes far-seeing and Christian enough to set about 
feeding Europe’s children now, this photo-history 
will do untold good. If nothing else, it will make 
you and us pray hard for these children and these 
tragic mothers, who, as one of the texts states, are 
pelican-like in having drained themselves trying 
desperately and vainly to keep their children 
strong. 

If nothing else, the book will spur us in our 
efforts to establish a peace under which children 
will not starve with the granaries in the other half 
of the world full and overflowing. H. C. G. 
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LONDON THEATRE 


RICHARD CONLIN 








THE fifth winter of war, with spring in the offing, 
finds the London theatre enjoying a boom season, 
with thirty-six theatres operating, and a dozen of 
them booked for weeks ahead. Most of the offer- 
ings of the season have been what the critics call 
“escapist.” The only serious approach to the war 
is the Lunts’ tremendously popular revival of 
Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night. The 
intensity of the original version presented in the 
United States in 1940-41 has been increased by 
shifting the locale from Finland-versus-Russia to 
Greece-versus-Germany. The contrast between 
classic culture and the new barbarism is much 
more cogent and, to cite but one instance, the 
school-room scene becomes far more powerful by 
reason of the substitution of Pericles’ matchless 
“hymn of democracy” (from Thucydides’ report of 
the Funeral Oration), for the original excerpt from 
the Kalevala. The Lunts are superbly at ease as 
usual, if their supporting cast is wobbly in one or 
two minor parts. 

Five more American plays are among the most 
popular: Arsenic and Old Lace, with a strong 
flavor of English lavender strangely pervading the 
“Brooklyn” atmosphere; Junior Miss, so universal 
it survives transplanting admirably; My Sister 
Eileen having a self-conscious rowdiness about it 
we were not aware of when we saw it in New 
York, although London continues to like it. Half- 
way to Heaven, the “stage version’”’ of Hollywood’s 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, turns out to be a very 
funny comedy, indeed, in the hands of Bobby Howe 
and Sidney Howard, who bear no resemblance 
whatever to the screen originals (Robert Young 
and James Gleason), but are every bit as good. 
Panama Hattie has been revived with Bebe Dan- 
iels defying time as well as a brace of raucous 
comedians. 

Three revivals still on the boards have been 
given superb casts and settings and are acted with 
skill: John Gielgud heads the cast of Congreve’s 
Love for Love which has been flourishing for more 
than six months at the old Haymarket; Oscar 
Wilde’s An Ideal Husband proves that a handsome 
production ard good team-play by a company can 
make a talky play seem vital. Sierra’s The Cradle 
Song is one of the most moving experiences of the 
season by reason of a flawless production for which 
John Gielgud is responsible, and with Mildred Kann 
as the Prioress, looking like a Rubens portrait, and 


giving a rare, even inspired performance. Wendy 
Hiller is the Sister Juana. 

Terence Rattigan, author of Flare Path (which 
foundered in New York but did terrific business 
here for over two years) has given London one of 
its best farces in many years. He manages to do 
what seemed impossible for any Englishman or 
American, and that is: handle a “French-farce” 
theme with impeccably good taste and spontane- 
ous wit, without any suggestion of the leer and 
smirk that spoil most Anglo-Saxon attempts to 
handle such situations. While the Sun Shines would 
probably fail to please Broadway audiences be- 
cause the American flight-officer, in contest with a 
Free-French officer and a young British baronet- 
sailor for the hand of the baronet’s fiancée, fails to 
win the girl; but it looks as though it will run in- 
definitely here in London. 

James Bridie presents another stage study of the 
Presbyterian conscience in Mr. Bolfry which 
amuses but, I am sure, also baffles audiences with 
its theological theme. Mr. Bolfry of the title is an 
elegantly top-hatted devil-incarnate called up by 
experimenting youngsters to confound a rock- 
ribbed representative of the Kirk and its sabbatical 
strictures. He’s rather a Catholic devii, with a 
sense of humor. Agatha Christie’s thriller, Ten 
Little Niggers, causes more giggles than thrills. 
This is that story of ten people invited to a lonely 
island and killed off one by one. It leaves one won- 
dering if it might not have been a good idea to 
bring down the curtain on a perfect score, leaving 
the audience guessing who-done-it, rather than 
make the love-interest survive the slaughter. 

Roland Pertwee turns in another very amusing 
comedy-thriller. Pink String and Sealing Waz is 
far better than its silly title would suggest. It has 
a little of Junior Miss (and/or Little Women), a 
bit of Angel Street, some Life With Father (which 
Firth Sheppard is dallying with at the moment), 
and a dash of Uncle Harry, all blended expertly 
and having a character of its own. Blithe Spirit 
still goes blithely on and on into its fourth year; 
and Quiet Weekend only recently took a leave-of- 
absence, after three straight years, to do a tour of 
North-African bases. In place of the latter, A Sol- 
dier For Christmas follows the Wyndham Theatre 
tradition of fun-in-the-family and has been so well 
received that its predecessor will have to look for 
a new house when it gets back from Cairo. 

The usual crop of Christmas pantomimes popped 
up around December and many have extended 
their runs up to Ash Wednesday or else gone tour- 
ing “the provinces.” Of special interest, although 
it is not a genuine pantomime (a minimum of 
Mother Goose or fairy-tale thread strung with 
slap-stick comedy and vaudeville turns), was a 
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production of Alice in Wonderland (second act, 
Through the Looking Glass), notable for the script 
prepared by Clemence Dane, a pleasant score by 
Richard Addinsell, clever Tenniell-like settings by 
G. E. Calthrop, and most of all for the appearance 
of Dame Sybil Thorndike as a furious Duchess and 
a completely delightful and delirious White Queen. 

Of the musicals, the best are The Lisbon Story, 
well mounted, danced and sung; and a most happy 
revue, Something in the Air, which gives the old 
favorites, Cecily Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert, 
high and wide and handsome opportunity to cavort 
through scene after scene of rare comedy. It is the 
happiest show in town and audiences, American as 
well as British, love it. Ivor Novello has two varia- 
tions of the same theme on the boards, and acts in 
one of them, The Dancing Years, which is hand- 
somely produced and nostalgic in the Alt-Wien 
mood and still going strong after three years; the 
other, Arc de Triomphe, is also about a singer who 
has trouble making true love and a career get 
along in double-harness. Strike a New Note is a 
New Faces sort of revue purporting to give talented 
youngsters a chance at stardom but, for lack of 
talent, does little more than give an accomplished 
music-hall comedian, Sid Field, a kind of Hasty 
Pudding Club background. 

One of the most talked about and successful re- 
vues of the whole season was without doubt the 
Irving Berlin-U. S. Army’s This Is the Army. It 
could have gone on for months and months, but 
didn’t, to the disappointment of thousands of Lon- 
doners who had to be content to wait for the Tech- 
nicolor version. In spite of the mawkishness of 
Mr. Berlin’s least-inspired song (written, it is said, 
for the London appearance), and an interpolated 
ballet called The Kick in the Pants (which should, 
we submit, have been left on the black-glass floor 
of the Hollywood studios to expire among the lilies 
that languish), This Is the Army did more to pro- 
mote better Anglo-American understanding than 
all the planned conferences and get-togethers so 
far perpetrated in the name of goodfellowship. 

As a harbinger of returning Spring, two Shake- 
spearean companies are now arrived on the scene. 
Richard Wolfit and Company are doing Merchant 
of Venice and others in repertory at the Scala; and 
the Old Vic is presenting what is said to be a 
Gothic Hamlet. Of these, more later. 


ILLUSTRATOR'S PROTEST 


I HOPE no one will mind my breaking out with 
a long-contained, outraged roar of horror and con- 
sternation at a statement in the November 13 issue 
‘in On the Children’s Shelves: “It is largely the 
high-priced commercial artist who adds to the cost 
of the (juvenile) book.” Oh, oh! 

I am not one of the leading juvenile artists, but 
I am a good average run-of-the-mill illustrator and 
my work receives frequent kind words in the re- 
views. And here’s what I get paid for my labor. 
Absolutely the highest fee I ever received was 
$300. This was paid to me in instalments over a 
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period of two years and represented a royalty of 
six cents on each of the five thousand copies sold. 
This book sold at retail for a dollar. Its manufac- 
turing cost was twenty-three cents plus six cents 
for the author and six cents for me, leaving a profit 
to the publisher of thirty-one and two-thirds cents 
per copy. The ordinary fee for illustrating a two- 
dollar book is $125 to $150, or between two and 
three cents on each copy published. 

And I wonder if anyone has any idea of the 
scholarship and sweat that goes into an ordinary 
book illustration, for which a particularly generous 
publisher will pay as high as four dollars. I have 
traveled up and down the Atlantic coast in pursuit 
of a particular sailing ship which the publisher in- 
sisted should be accurately pictured, stopping along 
the way to consult assorted ship-yard operators, 
naval architects and marine agents, and finally hir- 
ing a motor-launch to get out to my long-sought 
quarry, and getting a beautiful case of sea-sick- 
ness sitting on the deck sketching hatches and 
stanchions and dead-eyes—all at my own expense. 

I have laboriously translated fifteenth-century 
French manuscripts from the phonetic original 
into modern form, and thence into English. I have 
haunted museums for days and days, and pestered 
librarians hour after hour and taken advantage of 
every friend who knew anything about anything. 

I have scoured my own extensive library to dis- 
cover what types of flowers were common in 
French gardens in the 1800’s, the design of the 
cannon used in the march on Rome in 1849, the 
form of the medal of the Grand Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor as awarded in 1869, and the species 
of bat common in western France, to mention but 
a few of the research details necessary in a single 
hundred-dollar job. 

I do not believe that the unfortunate high price 
of juvenile books can be remedied by starving the 
already skinny illustrator down to the bare bones 
of his skeleton. Even if this were done, it would 
succeed only in reducing the price from $2 to $1.97. 

Really, the only practical solution is the produc- 
tion of first-rate juvenile manuscripts that will by 
their own merits force an edition of fifty thousand 
instead of the present five thousand. With certain 
outstanding exceptions, the general impression to 
be derived from the average juvenile is that a story 
that is not sufficiently interesting for adult con- 
sumption can still be salvaged into a book for chil- 
dren and rammed down their innocent throats, 
after which, in defense of their rights, they run 
down to the newsstand for a couple of “comics” as 
a sort of literary bicarbonate of soda. 

I do not complain of working sixteen hours a 
day and subsisting on eggs and liverwurst and 
bread-pudding. Mine is an eternally interesting pro- 
fession, and if I were retired on $10,000 a year I 
would do for my own pleasure the same sort of 
work that I now labor at to keep my family alive. 
But just the same it comes pretty hard when you 
see yourself portrayed in print as a black-hearted 
money-grasping villain stealing pennies from de- 
fenseless children. We really don’t deserve such. 
hard criticism. Victor I. DOWLING 

















BOOKS 


AMG IN ACTION IN ITALY 


A BEL For ADANO. By John Hersey. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50 


THIS first novel, by the young newspaper correspondent 
and author of Men on Bataan and Into the Valley, who 
in the summer of 1943 was in Africa and accompanied 
the American Invasion Forces into Italy, is the first 
novel to be written about AMGOT (Allied Military Gov- 
ernment of Occupied Territory), later called AMG. And 
while the novel is not a great one, the book is evidently 
based on facts as Hersey found them. 

Major Victor Joppolo, U.S.A., an Italian American, 
formerly a clerk in the New York City Sanitation De- 
partment, was appointed senior civil-affairs officer for 
the town of Adano, Italy. The story tells the day-by-day 
task of Major Joppolo from the time he set foot on 
Italian soil, when he said “this is like coming home,” to 
his departure caused by countermanding one of the un- 
reasonable orders of the arrogant American General 
Marvin. As he left Adano, he had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the bell in the tower strike eleven. The Bell of Adano 
was seven hundred years old and was a part of the life 
of the people, for “it rang with a good tone every quar- 
ter hour.” It was taken by Mussolini to make rifle bar- 
rels. Replacing this bell with one from the Navy, which 
bore the inscription “U.S.S. Corelli America et Italia” 
was the last act Major Joppolo did for the Italians; but 
the beautiful speech he had prepared about the new bell 
and its meaning for Adano was never uttered because 
instructions came ordering him back to Algiers for re- 
assignment. 

Restoring the bell to the people of Adano was only 
one of Major Joppolo’s accomplishments. He was fa- 
miliar with the native language and knew something of 
the psychology of Italians and he taught the people of 
Adano the ways of democracy by helping them and 
teaching them to help themselves. His biggest obstacle 
was eradicating the poison of Fascism. 

We are lucky to have our Joppolos [says the au- 

thor in the foreword] for no other country has such 

a fund of men who speak the languages of the lands 

we must invade. This is lucky for America. America 

is on its way into Europe. Until there is stability in 

Europe, our armies and our after-armies will have 

to stay in Europe. Each American who stays may 

well be extremely dependent on a Joppolo, not only 
for language, but for wisdom and justice and the 
other things we think we have to offer Europeans. 
It is a pity Major Joppolo was not permitted to stay 
and restore to the people of Adano the feeling of self- 
respect they needed so much to become better citizens. 
ANNE STUART 


ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 


om. By 8. A. Constantino, Jr. Harper and 
Bros. 
FAITH in the future of our country is revivified when 
one reads the sane, sound and smart reflections of the 
young author of Amen, Amen. Ensign Constantino is 
twenty-three. He entered the Coast Guard, was turned 
over to the air corps, and now wears his wings. He is 
eager for combat duty, preferably in the Pacific area. 
At twenty-three, he has thought deeply about his gen- 
eration of young people, and about the generation of 
parents who trained or failed to train those of his own 
age. Amen, Amen is an indictment, at times violent, of 
the irreligious and the immoral aspects of American 


life. At the same time, it is a document of education 
and inspiration. 

Sixty per cent of our nation, he charges, do not go to 
church, profess, perhaps, some religion but live it in a 
natural way. Seventy-eight million of our people think 
little about God, except in a hazy way. He wants all of 
this changed. 

He wrote his 184 pages to the churchless and the 
religionless people of America. He proves the existence 
of God. He establishes the fact of a soul that is immor- 
tal. He lays down the principle of a moral law that all 
must accept. He applies that moral law to sexual mat- 
ters. He discusses the moral law as it affects money 
and the evils arising from it. Then he turns to the mat- 
ter of religion for his readers. He turns to Christ and 
the Church of Christ. “Get the true Church—the Church 
founded by Christ,” he urges. And he tells how any sin- 
cere, seeking American can find that Church. 

As anybody may suspect, Ensign Constantino has 
written a book that is four-square with Catholic doc- 
trine. In fact, young Constantino is a Catholic and a 
very exciting one. 

He is explosive, at times, in his young enthusiasm. He 
knows all the slang and all the smart sayings. He does 
not write respectfully, in deference to quiet, subdued 
souls. He bangs right out with statements and ideas that 
startle one. 

This is the book for every young man in the service. 
It will get him thinking. It is the book for every young 
woman in the country. It may persuade her. It is the 
spiritual book for all, especially those who live without 
Church and God. FRANCIS X. Tasort, S.J. 


INTERRACIAL BOOKSHELF 


WITH his wide experience as secretary and then vice- 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation and later presi- 
dent for thirteen years of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Edwin R. Embree was in a position to interpret the 
American Negro to the American reader in a fashion 
that few could imitate. His Brown America, published 
in 1931, was heralded as filling a gap. It was just the 
sort of book that could be given to the average reader, 
for it was original and attractive in style, not too long, 
filled with interesting anecdotes and with enough factual 
material to give it substance. 

It soon found its first edition exhausted. Impressed 
by the changes that had come in twelve years, Mr. Em- 
bree, instead of merely republishing it, wisely rewrote 
the work in view of war conditions and under a slightly 
different title. It now appears as Brown Americans (The 
Viking Press. $2.75). Persons unfamiliar with the ques- 
tion of the Negro will obtain from it a good, compre- 
hensive and up-to-date picture of the situation in the 
United States at the present time. 


The Detroit race riot and occurrences in other centers 
have started a nation-wide series of investigations and 
speculations on the matter of racial conflict. The 
eminent North Carolina sociologist, Howard W. Odum, 
in Race and Rumors of Race (Chapel Hill. $2) explores 
the manifold dilemma which the increasing race con- 
sciousness of the Negro as well as the migrations from 
one part of the country to another have produced. Dr. 
Odum explores the murky field of rumor and legend in 
the formation of racial antagonisms. It is a little dif- 
ficult to characterize Dr. Odum’s book, since it covers 
such a wide field and is written in the past tense about 
matters which are distinctly in the present. He gives 
credit to an astounding number of collaborators. In 
general it may be described as the ferment of a circle 
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CANTERBURY 


WILLIAM ic 0. D. 
=a —— $2.00 ——-w 


Most American Catholics are in- 
terested in accounts of the early de- 
‘velopment of the Church in England. 
To that category belongs the life of St. 
Theodore, a native of Tarsus, a Bene- 
dictine monk, who became archbishop 
of Canterbury in the year 668. 


This scholarly biography relies on 
the evidence of early primary sources, 
such as Venerable Bede, who was born 
eighteen years before the death of St. 
Theodore. Thus it has the merit of be- 
ing critically reliable. 


Incidental to the narrative of the 
saint’s life is the setting in which it was 
passed. The wars of petty kings, the 
penances of certain classes of sins, a 
prolonged conflict with St. Wilfrid that 
had to be settled by Rome, and many 
other circumstances of life in those days 
have their place in the activities of St. 
Theodore. 

Anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion in Great 
Britain will welcome the Life of St. 
Theodore of Canterbury which Dr. 
William Reany has now brought out. 
This book, the fruit of much toil and 
labor, is the first complete work which 
has been written on the great organizer 
of the Church in England. 


SP. HerderAook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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of liberal and intelligent Southern minds, in view of the 
inevitable rising tide of Negro progress. 

“Negroes,” to quote Dr. Embree, “are not so humble 
as they used to be. Today they are not so much asking 
for fair treatment as demanding their rights as citizens 
in a democracy.” There is an immense amount of valu- 
able anecdotal information in Dr. Odum’s pages. But I 
regret, however, that in his final chapter he seems to 
write around the question rather than directly towards 
it. Some of his speculation as to what might have hap 
pened if people had been wiser and more inspired might 
have been more profitably expended in mapping out 
principles and a definite course of progressive action. 
One feels a rather noble disposition to say everything 
that is good without, however, touching on what is abso 
lutely essential. 


Race Riot, by Alfred McClung Lee and Norman Day 
mond Humphrey, is a skilful piece of reporting on events 
that took place in Detroit and other cities. The events 
are bluntly and directly described, using newspaper 
sources and direct evidence gathered by competent re 
porters. Certain conclusions are reached at the end, and 
practical suggestions made. “One must look,” say the 
authors, “to a vast number of expedient adjustments 
through which to combat race friction. Through adjust- 
ing situations here and there with as much wisdom as 
possible, through handling case after case as it arises, 
the tensions between the races may be eased and offset, 
eventually relaxed and removed, and healthier patterns 
of race contact may be fostered.” This is not a philo 
sophical or sociological work, but it is replete with 
common sense. (The Dryden Press, New York. $1.50). 


In neighborhoods where people of widely differing 
races and nationalities, religious and cultural back- 
grounds are congregated, they simply have to learn to 
live together whether they approve it or no. Whether 
or not we adopt the fundamental philosophy of people 
who have devoted their lives to inter-cultural techniques, 
there is a vast amount to be learned from their ex- 
periences, namely, a practical way in which conflicting 
groups in a certain neighborhood may be helped to ap 
preciate each other’s work as human beings and fellow 
citizens. Rachel Davis-DuBois is a Quaker lady whose 
life has been spent in this inter-cultural field. She is 
particularly interested in approaches to racial and cul- 
tural conflict through what she calls the neighborhood- 
home festival. Her little book, Get Together, Americans 
(Harper and Bros. $1.75) is a practical manual, as well 
as a testimony of her experience, dealing with that type 
of inter-cultural activity. Songs, folk stories, folk dances, 
etc., games and various recreational activities play a 
part in her program. There is a useful bibliography. 


Father Hyland’s novel The Dove Flies Sout’; was re 
viewed in America for February 12. I should like to 
add my own testimony in saying that Father Hyland 
shows an uncommon insight into the mind of a type 
very little known: the Negro in those sections of Louisi- 
ana or Maryland where he has been subjected to Cath 
olic influence for generations and has acquired there 
with a certain dignity and poise. 

It is the type of story that only a man who has had 
a priest’s experience would be apt to write. Father Hy- 
land shows the insight of a practiced missionary. Readt- 
ly pardoned are the transparent tricks of melodrama 
employed by the author as a clever medium for telling 
a white man how he would feel if he were a Negro. 


What is the connection between race and criminality? 
This quéstion is naturally asked in connection with racial 
conflict. It is the subject of investigation by the Dutch 
criminologist and sociologist, William Adriaan Bonger, 
in Race and Crime (Columbia University Press, 1943. 
$1.50) Dr. Bonger died in 1940. He was known as the 
leading exponent of the philosophy of crime as a social 
and not a biological phenomena. The author wisely ig- 
nores what he calls the present senseless race prejudice 
and confines himself to a strictly critical review of the 














evidence in the matter of crime. His conclusion, as might 
be expected by anyone familiar with the course of sci- 
entific thought on this matter, is entirely negative. To 
think of criminal races, says Dr. Bonger (in which all 
the individuals would be criminal) is pure nonsense. 


Behind people’s habits, their folkways and their con- 
cepts, lies their education. Behind their education, for 
better or for worse, lies the content of the textbooks 
that are used in their schools. A painstaking investiga- 
tion by Marie Elizabeth Carpenter, The Negro in Amer+ 
can History Textbooks (published as a doctoral thesis by 
the George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis- 
consin) reveals in American textbooks an extraordinary 
prevalence of conventional imitative methods and a large 
collection of negative gaps in picturing the Negro. The 
author’s investigations serve to make simple, practical 
recommendations for educators in every part of the 
country. “Take cognizance,” says Dr. Carpenter, “the 
Negro not only is a passive character but is also one 
active in his own behalf in that of the nation.” Text- 
books should give view to his cultural contributions and 
to the varieties which exist in the Negro group. 


Reviewed in America for February 5 was the monu- 
mental work by Gunnar Myrdal: An American Dilemma 
(Harper and Brothers. Two volumes. $7.50). Last in this 
same “The Negro in American Life” series is Otto Kline- 
berg’s Characteristics of the American Negro (Harper. 
$4). Professor Klineberg is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Columbia University; his earlier work, 
Race Differences, published by Harper in 1935, estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the leading living authori- 
ties on racial traits from the standpoint of experiment 
and scientific measurement. With the collaboration of 
Guy B. Johnson of the University of North Carolina, 
and three other contributors, Dr. Klineberg investigates 
the stereotypes of the American Negro, Negro Intel- 


ligence Tests, and Negro Personality, “Race” Attitudes 
in adults and children, Hybrids and Miscegenation, and 
the statistics of Mental Disease. Like other works in 
the same series, it is an authoritative set of findings, 
based partly upon previously published material, partly 
upon new and original research. Current misconceptions 
are done away with by sober, factual approach. 


Picture-books are always in order. The recent emer- 
gence of Africa into American consciousness has drawn 
attention to the fact of attractive and interesting travel 
books on Africa of recent date. Here Is Africa, by Ellen 
and Attilio Gatti, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50) is a 
delightful gift book and a collection of brilliant and 
highly engaging photographs by an expert. North Africa 
and Tropical Africa alike, the desert and the jungle are 
covered by this skilled and sympathetic globe-trotter. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


New ZEALAND. By Walter Nash. Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce. $3.50 
“ON account of the war’ we Americans are reading 
books which would have been altogether unpalatable a 
few years ago. This volume on New Zealand is a case in 
point. Acclaimed by some and condemned by others be- 
cause of its socialist practices, this little nation of 104,000 
square miles, with its population of 1,600,000, has for 
many years been something of an experimental social 
laboratory for the rest of the world. The common cause 
of the war has naturally increased the interest of 
Americans in the life of the New Zealanders, and we 
may learn much from this story, competently and thor- 
oughly told as it is by Walter Nash. The author, English- 
born but a resident for many years of New Zealand, 
was national president of the New Zealand Labor Party 
when that organization came to power in 1935. Mr. Nash 
has been responsible for much of the legislation enacted 
since 1935, with the result that he was made Deputy 
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THE new MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 


by Father F. X. Lasance sons, 





Gold edge.......... 


Revised edition, complete in English, for every day of 
the year.—For all who do not read Latin. Contains a 
Supplement, Read Mass With the Priest by Very Rev. 
Msgr. W. R. Kelly, Ph.D. 1344 Pages. 
3/9x5¥%,". The meanings of the various ceremonies, the 
reason for the altar and other sanctuary requisites, 
why vestments of different kinds and colors are worn, 
etc., are clearly explained. Cloth, red edge... 

$4.75 — Leather, gold edge... 


Offices * Rituals 


U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 


THE LITTLE OFFICE 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

Size 3%x6 inches 

In Latin. English rubrics. The Three Sea- 

Separate and Complete, accord- 
ing ‘to the Roman Breviary. 
For Religious 

Leather, red edge —...._.___.__. $2.75 


Leather, gold edge _...___ss 3.00 
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RITUALE ROMANUM 


One of the Official Books of the Church. 
Complete up-to-date edition. India paper. 


Imitation leather, red edge._.___. $4.50 
Goatskin leather, gold edge. 10.00 


$3.75 
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$3.00-Gold edge: $3.75 
CATECHISM OF THE VOWS 
Rev. P. Cotel, S.J.-Rev. W. H. 
McCabe, $.S. For Religious...$1.25 
A HOLY HOUR FOR PRIESTS 
By Most Rev. Francis C. Clement, 
DD. 16 Mo. 3%x6". Cloth_$2.50 
GO TO JOSEPH 
Alexis Cardinai Lepicier, O.S.M. 
presents the virtues and qualities 
. of this modest Saint sf 








THE GARDEN ENCLOSED 
By Sister Mary Eva, O.S.F. Extracts 
from the great writers of spiritual 
books semseiaai ma 
Two BASIC Social ‘Encyclicals on 
the Conditions of Workers, Leo XIII, 
and Fo Years after, on Recon- 
structing ial Order, Pius X1. $2.50 
THE LIVING VOICE 
A simple, beautiful 17th cent. ro- 
mance by Agnes M. Blundeli_$1.00 
THE PRIEST AND ST. PAUL 
by Rev. Otto Cohauz, S. J. A fund 
practical knowledge_ $2.75 





THE RACCOLTA 
For Priests - Religious - Laity 
12 Mo. 4¥x7 inches 

Indulgenced Prayers, Pious Practices, 
Novenas. Authorized by the Holy See. 
The English Translation. Recently re- 
vised by the Sacred Congregation Apos- 
tolic. All the indulgences can be gained 
for the Souls in Purgatory. 700 Pages. 
Imitation leather, boxed... ss $3.85 
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UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ° Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Ferdham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding & Day School on 70 Acre 
Campus. 

Fordham College, Evening Division. 
School of Business (Evening Session Only). 
College of Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 

At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education. School of Law. 

At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men—St. John’s Hall; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary's Hall. 


Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 





Catalogues for Each Department Sent on Request 
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DEGREES, A.8., B.S. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Next Freshman Entrance July |, 1944 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 


Balletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 
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NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 
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Prime Minister of New Zealand in 1940 and New Zea- 
land’s first Minister to the United States in 1942. 

The first two sections of the book, “New Zealand” 
and “New Zealand at War,” are definitely factual. The 
contributions of the islands to the war, the manpower 
problem, stabilization and taxation, are among the topics 
treated in a clear and comprehensive manner, with all 
statistics and data helpfully interpreted. The third and 
final section, “Reflections of a New Zealander,” is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the book, since such 
topics as “Why We Fight,” “Towards A New Pacific,” 
and the “End of Imperialism” give Mr. Nash a good 
chance to present the New Zealand point of view with 
reference to world affairs. 

The author strikes a note which it is to be hoped will 
eventually swell into a mighty chorus, when he writes: 
We must satisfy not only ourselves but other 
people, too, that this war, so far as we United Na- 
tions are concerned, is more than a war for sur- 
vival, that we are not fighting to retain what we 
already have, but for something further. .. . We 
must carry the conviction that our aim is to guaran- 
tee to all peoples without discrimination an oppor- 
tunity to live better and fuller lives than in any 
time in the past. . . . We intend to use our victory 
for the purpose of securing a new and fuller life 

for everyone, vanquished as well as victor. 

If little New Zealand is able to bring about the actual 
acceptance of such objectives, her influence in world 
affairs will indeed be constructive. PauL KINIERY 


THE Pruuars or Security. By Sir William H. Bever- 

idge, K.C.B., F.B.A. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
NO wartime publication has aroused more curiosity and 
controversy than the Beveridge Report on Social Se- 
curity. Unfortunately, many of those who discuss it most 
vehemently have never read it. It is too long. Sir William 
Beveridge himself answers that difficulty: “All you need 
to read is Part I at the beginning and Part IV at the 
end.” 

Applying a similar frankness to this volume of twenty- 
two essays and addresses, it might be said that you need 
read only five or six chapters in the book’s center, be- 
ginning with the essay entitled “Plan for Social Se- 
curity.” You may skip all the rest. It is repetitious, dull, 
hodge-podgy, beside the point, evidently included merely 
to make a book. But if you desire to understand (and 
you should) the principles and aims of the Beveridge 
report and something of the workings of the author’s 
mind, you must by all means read the two excellent 
chapters entitled “New Britain” and “Pillars of Social 
Security.” 

The Beveridge plan is just the beginning of a crusade 
against the “five giant evils,” Want, Disease, Ignorance, 
Squalor and Idleness. The pillars of social security are 
children’s allowances (“unless there are many families 
with large numbers of children, the British race will not 
continue,”) comprehensive health and rehabilitation ser- 
vice for all, avoidance of mass unemployment. Bever- 
idge, like any sane man, realizes that there are difficul- 
ties gigantic in the way of solving these problems. The 
exact how of their solution he does not profess to know; 
but he does know that we must face them, face them 
with determination and optimism, face them now. “Be- 
fore we try to put the whole world in order... we 
should put our house in order and make the kind of 
world in which our people should live.” 

That is sound teaching, as also is his idea of Democ- 
racy: “I want to be quite certain that I can change the 
person who governs me without having to shoot him.” 

JOHN P. DELANEY 





ANNE Stuart is a frequent contributor to Catholic 
periodicals. She lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Pau. Krntery is a professor of History at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

JoHN P. Devaney, Staff member, brings to his 
reviewing a wide experience in social problems. 
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THEATRE 


IOLANTHE. Let it be said at once that Jolanthe is not 
only one of the best of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
but that it is the best production Mr. Burnside’s com- 
pany has yet given us at the Ambassador Theatre. It is 
put on, sung and acted with genuine vim by a company 
that seems surer of itself than it has been in any other 
production. 

Most of us know the charming story of Jolanthe, and 
many of us remember the thrills of our youth over the 
fairy queen, the Lord Chancellor who wanted to marry 
his ward, the tuneful shepherds and shepherdesses. It is 
all light and gay and delightfully amusing. Those of us 
with enough imagination to appreciate the charm of the 
story live over again the dozen or more performances 
of it we have seen in the past while we enjoy the one 
we are seeing now. 

For we really do enjoy it. The music is as lovely as 
ever and it is well sung. The company, tired at first 
after its two-year trek “on the road” is getting back to 
normal in the familiar atmosphere of New York. There 
is an uplift all along the line. 

Florenz Ames is even more efficient than usual in the 
Lord Chancellor’s role, and everything, including the 
orchestra, has a general effect of rejuvenation. Kathleen 
Roche, the prima donna, sings the role of Phyllis as if 
she enjoyed it. Lewis Pierce is an acceptable Strephon 
and Miss Kathryn Reece puts all she has into the role 
of JIolanthe. 

In short, “a pleasant time is had by all,” during the 
performance. If there are still any unfortunates who 
have never seen the enchanting opera, they had better 
hustle to the Ambassador for its next showing. At pres- 
ent the bills change so fast that it is a bit dizzying to 
follow them. So far we have had half a dozen Gilbert 
and Sullivan favorites, beginning with the Mikado. 


JACKPOT. Vinton Freedley’s new musical comedy, 
Jackpot, at the Alvin Theatre, is making an heroic 
struggle for survival, but the tragic truth is that it is 
not worth the time and money its producer and his 
aids are putting into it. One of its troubles is that 
though there is some good singing and dancing, the 
musicale as a whole is dull. Another trouble is that it is 
dirty. 

There are innumerable suggestive lines, and even 
more suggestive gestures. The press representative evi- 
dently tried to spare me some of these by giving me a 
side seat where I could not see much. But I saw more 
than enough and I heard too much. 

The story of Jackpot should be amusing. Three husky 
young Marines buy a share in a bond raffle which offers 
a very pretty bride, Nanette Fabray, to the holder of 
the winning number. Their bond proves to be the winner, 
and each Marine thus owns one-third of the girl. 

Nanette has a friend, Betty Garrett, who would put 
life in the piece if such miracles were possible, but from 
then on the story collapses a dozen times. Everybody in 
the large company works hard but that is not enough, 
for nothing happens. The costumes are charming and 
Raymond Sovey and Robert Edmond Jones have sup- 
plied fine scenic effects. They are not enough, either. 
Allan Jones is supposed to be the star. He certainly is 
not enough. In desperation much cheap and vulgar dia- 
log and action are given us. 

As a scenic production, Jackpot is fine. As entertain- 
ment it misses fire all along the line. Mr. Freedley is one 
of the ablest and most astute of our producers. He has 
given us some of the best and most successful of our 
stage’s recent offerings. It seems incredible that he 
should not realize that a revue or musical comedy can- 
not survive on scenery and dirt alone. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 





A Study of St. John of the Cross 
SPIRIT OF FLAME 


By E. ALLISON PEERS 


“So simply are his [the author's] conclusions presented, 
so unaffected is his erudition, that the very method is 
such as to please the lowly, learned St. John. The first 
section of the book is biographical; the second section is 
made up of studies of different aspects of the saint’s teach- 
ings and writings.” —The Commonweal. 


Price, $2.00 
At your bookstore or direct from 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 East 4Ist Street New York 17, N. Y. 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten and 
Grades |-8): |. Small Classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 








An accredited Catholic Institu- 


IMMACULATA tion for Women. Sisters of 


Providence of St. Mary-of-the- 


JUNIOR Woods. Resident and Day Stu- 
dents. 2 year transfer course in 
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° in Home Crafts, Secretarial 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Junior College and High School 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 

















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassicn 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 
Unusually besutiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty miautes from New York. 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


« 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sisteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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College of Saint Elizabeth | 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Moders residence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 

training, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women Conducted by the School _— 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advanta 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholie College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religiows ef the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the law of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power te confer Degrees in Arte and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles frem Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephose Brya Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 


































DUNBARTON COLLECE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 
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UP IN ARMS. If it is hilarious nonsense, lavish en- 
sembles set off by eye-filling technicolor, gorgeous girls 
and tuneful tunes that you want, here is your very best 
bet in cinema diversion. This is a musical comedy that 
manages to get some place on celluloid, and by doing so 
aids the average moviegoer to get away from reality, 
though the theme has its roots in the war. Danny Kaye 
dishes up the major part of the fun as a hypochondriac 
who rates a 1A classification from his draft board. The 
onlooker is taken for a merry whirl as the fellow is in- 
ducted, goes through camp, journeys by transport to the 
battlefront and finally emerges a hero when he captures 
twenty Japanese single-handed. A few jumbled romances 
add to the gaiety with Kaye, Constance Dowling, Dinah 
Shore and Dana Andrews all eventually solving the ro- 
mantic muddle happily. The lengthy and capable cast 
keep the film moving at a breathless pace. For those 
who demand added attractions there are the lovely 
“Goldwyn Girls” and some musical numbers that linger 
in the memory, the best being Now I Know and All Out 
for Freedom. Adults will be pleased. (Samuel Goldwyn- 
R.K.O. Radio) 


SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE. If further proof is 
needed that pictures with a wartime background can be 
complete escapist filmfare, here it is. This delightfully 
sentimental tale of a rookie’s adventures, or rather mis 
adventures, in his earliest days of Army life, is guaran- 
teed to charm an audience of any age. Certainly Robert 
Walker’s delineation of the awkward, blundering hero 
is one of the offering’s important angles, but the record 
of his trials and tribulations have been strung together 
in a human, exhilarating manner, set off with heart- 
warming gaiety. Your heart will ache a little, though, 
for Hargrove’s misfortunes, while you are screaming 
with laughter at the expert garbage-can polisher, or the 
budding author who is forced to sell a share in his liter- 
ary career because of a burst of generosity. Donna Reid 
is the attractive object of the gangling recruit’s affec- 
tion. Keenan Wynn, a confidence man who tries to take 
everybody over but is most successful with H 

offers an amusing characterization. Chill Wills is the 
accepted tough top sergeant, and Robert Benchley has 
a short but true-to-his-type piece of comedy. All the fam- 
ily will like this picture. (MGM) 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK. Donald O’Connor’s fans 
will probably find this chronicle of their brash hero’s 
latest exploits to their liking. Teamed once more with 
Peggy Ryan, Donald, as the school-age scion of a sea- 
faring family, finds a new heart-interest in the person 
of Ann Blyth, and almost bites off more than he can 
chew. When difficulties at naval prep school send the 
student home, he meets the glamorous Miss Blyth. Their 
adolescent romancing has many complications, includ- 
ing the revelations that the girl’s grandmother and her 
mother, famous theatrical folk, both had unhappy af- 
fairs of the heart with Donald’s grandfather and father, 
respectively. Music and song, some of it really tuneful 
stuff, is interspersed through the teen-age mixups. This 
is suggested to young and older moviegoers as passable 
entertainment. (Universal) 


PASSPORT TO DESTINY. This is an exaggerated tale 
of a London charwoman who sets out for Berlin, armed 
with a pail and brush, to exterminate Hitler. Her cour- 
age is supplied by a supposedly magic charm and, 
though she has unusual adventures, she does not get 
her man, and discovers that her charm is a fake. Elsa 
Lanchester carries the burden well. Mature audiences 
will be mildly interested in this one. (RKO) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


























































PARADE 





AN epidemic of unexpected incidents, extremely annoy- 
ing in nature, landed in various parts of the nation dur- 
ing the week. ... In a Missouri town, while the manager 
of a shoe factory was addressing a club on the topic: 
“Shoes and the Benefits of Walking,” somebody stole his 
car, and he had to walk home. A young lady, calling on a 
friend, slipped and sprained her ankle. The next week, the 
friend calling on the injured party slipped and sprained 
her ankle. . .. In New York’s Central Park zoo, a pedes- 
trian strolling near the spot where the polar bears were 
being fed was knocked down by a flying five-pound 
chunk of meat intended for the bears. Picking himself 
up, he demanded damages from the city, received $250. 
... A Tennessee court found it had accepted counterfeit 
money in payment of a fine. . . . In Los Angeles, four 
men signed up in answer to an ad asking for passengers 
on an auto trip to Raleigh, N. C. The driver picked up 
the men, collected fifty dollars from each, then drove to 
the postoffice and, remarking he would be right out, 
went inside. The passengers never saw him again. The 
car had been rented. 


The reactions of persons to episodes of this character 
vary considerably, of course, in accordance with individ- 
ual background and temperament... . One park stroller 
laid low by a slab of meat may develop a fixed feeling 
of coolness toward zoo attendants, whereas another 
stroller, in a similar predicament, may experience only 
a temporary attitude of coolness. . . . The difference in 
response depends on the slant of the mind and will. ... 
That the great writers of the past were not ignorant of 
this fact is clear from their comments on the subject... . 
Spenser said: “It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore.” . . . Shake- 
speare was no less lucid. “’Tis the mind,” he declared, 
“that makes the body rich.” ... “Peace,” exclaimed 
Collins, “rules the day where reason rules the mind.” 
. Washington Irving did not mince matters. He com- 
mented: “Little minds are tamed and subdued by mis- 
fortune; but great minds rise about it.” . . . Milton pulled 
out all the stops, declaring: “The mind is its own place, 
and in itself, Can make a heav’n of hell, and hell of 
heav’n.”. . . It is obvious, from their statements, that 
these celebrities would have dissuaded the victims in 
the above incidents from becoming downcast over their 
misadventures. . . . We can imagine Washington Irving 
in Central Park addressing the man harassed by the 
meat: “Don’t let this mischance tame and subdue you. 
Rise above it, son. Laugh it off.” . .. We can picture 
Spenser cheering up the judge with the phony money. 
. . Or Milton encouraging the four men stranded in the 
auto outside the Los Angeles post-office who had been 
gypped out of two hundred dollars. . . . Or, if we prefer, 
we can envision Shakespeare addressing all the above 
victims. “You have scarcely seen anything yet,” we can 
imagine Shakespeare saying, “Look what happened to 
Job and how staunchly he buffeted the slings of out- 
rageous fortune.” 


It is true that the human spirit, with the help of God, 
can remain steadfast and even tranquil under the sting 
of adversity. . . . Job has given one outstanding demon- 
stration of this truism. . . . With afflictions showering 
upon him, he continued affirming: “The Lord hath given; 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” ... His unwavering faith in God was abundanily 
justified. . . . Strengthening, indeed, is the knowledge 
that, as long as one is doing what he should, misfortune 
is all for the best. . . . Some idea of how potent this 
consolation is may be gained by considering how awful 
it would be if, despite our best efforts, adversity could 
be for the worst. JoHN A. TooMEY 
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WORK AND FIGHTING 


Epitror: May I explain my objection, since you are ap- 
parently skeptical of its validity, to your editorial Indus- 
trial Accidents (America, February 5)? 

I believe the OWI figures (37,600) are the total indus- 
trial fatalities among the civilian labor force of approxi- 
mately 55 million, and that 3 million would be a fair 
estimate of the number actively engaged in military 
and naval operations. 

If these figures are correct, the risk to life on the 
battlefield is about fourteen times as great as in the 
factory. 


New York, N. Y. Prec R. W. McManama 


DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS 


Epiror: It is difficult to accept, without some qualifica- 
tions, the utterance made by R. W. Mulligan in his re- 
markable article on Francis Suarez and Statism, that: 
“The oft-repeated assertion that the theory of Divine 
Right held sway in the Middle Ages is but another of 
the many calumnies on the common sense of medievals.” 
From the historical point of view, this theory had its 
roots in the controversies on Sacerdotium et Regnum 
and made its first appearance at the time of Greg- 
ory VII. It was fully affirmed by the “legists” of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. Its codification is to be found in the 
Liber Augustalis of Frederick II of Swabia, compiled 
chiefly by Archbishop James of Capua. Among the cele- 
brated controversialists siding with the emperors and 
kings were giants like John of Paris, Ockham, Dante. 
But it should be pointed out that the Divine Right of 
Kings, as it was understood in medieval times and dur- 
ing the periods of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
might be considered as two distinct phases of the same 
fundamental theory. The rulers of the Middle Ages as- 
serted their absolutism against the rights of Popes and 
churches. Those of the late fifteenth century and of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries asserted 


it not only against the Popes but against parliaments, - 


estates, free cities, and people—in short, the subjects. 

For that very reason, during the Middle Ages, Popes 
and canonists held the theory that power comes to the 
king through the mediation of the Church (it would be 
interesting to read now the writings, for example, of 
Innocent IV); whereas during the Reformation period 
Bellarmine, Molina, Suarez and others of the same 
school asserted the mediation of the subjects—free peo- 
ple and cities, organized estates, according to the historic 
tradition of each nation. 

There is no need to discuss what Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
wrote (quoted by R. W. Mulligan in the same article), 
because the full right of succession to the throne by 
birth was asserted in modern times, not without strug- 
gle, at the end of the eighteenth century. The Sicilian 
Parliament in 1759 accepted the little son of Charles III 
of Bourbon as king of Sicily under the name of Ferdi- 
nand III after he took, through his Viceroy, the oath to 
observe the rights and privileges of the people. (It was 
the same king, under the name of Ferdinand I, who 
deprived Sicily of its autonomy as a kingdom and abol- 
ished its Parliament.) 

The main question during the Middle Ages was about 
the right to control or depose the kings, because this 
very right affected the absolute power of a ruler and put 
a control over his acts (be that control ecclesiastical, 
aristocratic, parliamentary, or popular). The theory that 
the kings received their power directly from God was 
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used by legists to check such control and to prevent a 
deposition like that of the German Emperor Henry IV 
by Pope Gregory VIL. 

When the Americans declared that George III of Eng- 
land was no longer their ruler, they made, for other 
reasons, the same use of popular control as had been the 
custom in the Middle Ages. 

This controlling power was exercised by the Church as 
a direct power in public affairs when the theory of 
Church mediation was predominant; when the theolog- 
ians asserted the indirect power of the Church, they 
affirmed the controlling power of the people. This is a 
very human and Christian conception of power that is 
not monistic but dualistic: the ruler and the controller. 

The deep significance of the theory that power comes 
from God is that power is limited by moral law. But for 
a society it is not sufficient that the limitation be de 
rived from the conscience of the ruler (as was often 
affirmed during the Reformation and after); it must be 
the task of a different social organism, which could form 
a very dualistic power. Politically, this controller is the 
people itself; morally, it is also the Church. The people’s 
rights are concretized and expressed in various forms 
and peculiar modes according to the historical periods. 
Where this secondary power is lacking, absolutism will 
prevail. The old absolutism was that of so-called Divine 
Right of Kings; the new one is the totalitarian state. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Lutar Sturzo 


WEAPON FOR SPIRITUAL COMBAT 


Eprror: It has been the writer’s pleasure on several oc 
casions to listen to Catholic college students and gradu- 
ates discuss their various problems, their aims to make 
the world better. Zeal and enthusiasm characterized the 
discussions. Plans and objectives were for the most part 
praiseworthy; but of the various means proposed, the 
young men and women seem, almost invariably and in- 
explicably, strangely to overlook the most important. I 
refer to attendance at daily Mass. 

Throughout their college days those Catholic students 
who live where they pursue their educational life have 
the singular and enviable privilege of attending the 
Holy Sacrifice daily and with little or no inconvenience. 
But once they have departed from those blessed sur- 
roundings, in overwhelming numbers they discontinue 
their morning Mass of weekdays. Why? The most obvi- 
ous reason seems to be thoughtlessness. After three or 
four years they have not learned to appreciate and 
evaluate the Mass as they have learned to appreciate 
and evaluate things of infinitely less importance. 

Is it not evident to everyone that the fate of individ- 
uals and society at large—even civilization—hangs in 
the balance? So numerous and so persistent are the 
forces of evil now rampant the world over that it is 
hard to convince one that they are merely natural. They 
seem rather of preternatural origin. If that be the case, 
we are genuinely unreasonable and unphilosophical if 
we imagine we can of our own powers defeat these 
forces of evil. We need a counterbalance, and that can 
be found only in the supernatural. No effect can be 
greater than its cause. This we know—but do we live it? 

Let our youth organizations, especially such as have 
had the advantages of a Catholic college education, con- 
tinue their meetings, their discussions, their plannings; 
but let them by all means add the purely supernatural. 
And of the supernatural what more efficacious means 
than daily Mass? 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


M. G. MATTINGLY 

















TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


Eprror: The Washington Front (Feb. 19) touches upon 
a sore spot in Washington life. A new Mayor takes 
office. It matters not what his philosophy may be, what 
his ideas, tendencies, prejudices, principles. Without a 
single Washington citizen being able to express him- or 
herself pro or con, the Mayor takes office. He brings a 
legal counselor from Mississippi who knows nothing 
about Washington except that it is giving him a fine job. 

I.recall from the history books that our forefathers 
fought, bled and died to exterminate taxation without 
representation. We Washingtonians pay taxes all right, 
but we are not allowed to speak a single word about 
our woes into the ear of anyone concerned. 

Quite near my neighborhood there is a stretch of 
street beneath the railroad tracks running from First 
to Second Street, North East, the gutters of which are 
deep with filth and human excrement. How does one go 
about getting these gutters cleaned in our Federally 
governed city? In Des Moines or New York or Boston 
one would go to the Department of Street Cleaning 
through the local ward boss and say: “My neighborhood 
has 1,237 voters who helpéd place your man in office. 
We demand that this street be cleaned at once.” 

But in Washington, the citizen, being an illegitimate 
American citizen, i.e., without a vote, denied the right of 
suffrage, tries as best he may to make contact with 
some secretary of a Senator or Congressman to bring 
influence to bear upon the D. C. Commissioners, who 
may speak to the Department of Health about it, and if 
you can assure him that you have some friends in his 
home town who control many votes, he may speak to 
the Department of Streets. Meanwhile the filth piles 
higher and higher, you pay your taxes, and the case 
rests there. You have no redress. 


Washington, D. C. VOTELESS 


FIRST COMMUNION 


Evrror: The discussion of the presence of two-year-olds 
at Mass suggests a problem of deep interest to this 
writer. Not only does he ardently advocate the presence 
of the babes at the Holy Sacrifice whenever possible, 
but he as strongly believes parents should devise means 
for developing from cradle-age on that sufficient reason- 
ing required for first Holy Communion. Just how to 
effect a general movement to this end is the problem. 

However, to parents similarly minded, who would 
fortify their little ones against the threatened terrors 
of post-war Godlessness, the article on Quam Singulari 
(Vol. XII, Catholic Encyclopedia) will be found helpful. 

We are living in an age of unprecedented precocity. 
The budding of infant reasoning power has been vastly 
advanced, and the child of today will need the spiritual 
strength of the first Christians if the world forces of the 
new paganism are to be effectively engaged and over- 
come. At least this is as an eleven-times grandfather 
views the scene. 


Detroit, Mich. Henry B. SULLIVAN 


A RETREATANT REPORTS 


Eprror: The convincing article on Retreats (AMERICA, 
February 26) has said what I have tried to say ever 
since I made my first closed Retreat last Fall. 

Of a group of thirty-one at that time, seven of us were 
so impressed that we made a second Retreat just three 
days ago. Most of the boys are now in the Service, and 
all will be shortly. 

Every one of us can most truthfully say that the Re- 
treats we have made are the most fruitfully spiritual 
experiences we have ever had. It was our only regret 
that we could not persuade the slightly skeptical (such 
as we ourselves once were) that it could really be as 
marvelous as we said it was. 


Port Washington, N. Y. DonaLp W. CONNOLLY 





CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


by LLOYD B. HOLSAPPLE 


When Caesar was a pagan, the situation 
was simple. He persecuted. One resisted. 
But when Caesar is a Christian, what are 
the Christian Caesar’s rights! In this 
biography of the first Christian Caesar 
you will find clearly outlined a pattern in 
Church and State relations which has 
been recurring from Constantine to 
Hitler. 
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“A masterful reconstruction of the true genius of 
Constantine.”—Historical Bulletin. 
496 pages $3.00 
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THE WORD 


CHRIST was often attacked, called a madman, accused 
even as in the Gospel of the third Sunday in Lent, of 
working through the power of the devil. Patiently and 
gently He used the occasion to prove His Divine Wisdom 
and to challenge us to Faith in that wisdom: “He that 
is not with me is against me.” (Luke 11:14-28) 

Most of us, at some time or other, have been told by 
friends or enemies that we are not quite as bright or as 
good as we think we are. Most probably we have often 
been given to understand that we are just plain fools. 
Sometimes we retaliate as charter members of the 
“you’re another” school of discussion. At other times 
we take it, ponder over the accusations and perhaps 
come to the wholesome conclusion that there may be 
reason in them. In our sanest moments we are probably 
grateful that even our worst enemies do not realize just 
how foolish and even sinful we really are. 

It is human not to be all-wise. It takes a great deal of 
Divine grace to recognize the fact. Sometimes, in our 
petty conceit, we go so far as to pit our own wisdom 
against the wisdom of Him Who is God and Man. It is 
not easy for us to see all the designs of Divine Wisdom. 
To see the plans of God being worked out in hardship 
and suffering in our own lives; to see the designs of 
God being worked out in a terrible catastrophe like the 
present war; to see the designs of God in the death of 
some one dear to us; to see the designs of God in failure 
that comes into our lives, in all the disciplinary laws of 
the Church; to see God’s finger moving somewhere above 
all the incidents of human life: that really calls for a 
wisdom beyond the wisdom of human nature. 

Yet, unseeing, we must believe. That is the meaning 
of Faith. That is the meaning of loyalty to Christ. That 
is the meaning of our acceptance of Christ. We accept 
Him entirely or not at all. He is the Son of God or He 
was a madman or a deceiver. There is no middle ground. 
He simply cannot be the greatest man who ever lived, 
the great reformer, the great teacher, unless He is also 
God. Because He is the all-wise God, He can and does 
demand of us complete acceptance. 

He loved us, every single one of us, so deeply that He 
came to earth for us, He lived for us, He died for us. 
That love of His did not end with His death and His 
resurrection. It goes on today and will go on all the days 
of our life. That love of His is not a love that concerns 
itself with big things only. It is a love that touches us 
personally and every part of our living. Somewhere 
Saint Paul asks, if He died for us, is there any lesser 
thing He would not do for us? Because He loves us, 
Christ can and does demand our complete loyalty. 

Because we are human beings, weak in knowledge, 
weak in wisdom, so terribly in need of someone wise and 
strong to understand for us, we can and we do and we 
must take our stand on the side of Christ, even when 
we do not clearly see the reasons for the loyalty. 

Living in a world that is questioning and indifferent 
or even pagan, we may find ourselves sometimes pitting 
our human wisdom against the wisdom of Christ, ex- 
pressed through the Church of Christ. We are Catholics, 
yes, but we do not quite see eye to eye with the Church 
in her stand on divorce or on birth control or on social 
questions or on the question of Catholic schools for 
Catholic children, or on the Negro question. “He that is 
not with me is against me.” Either you take Christ com- 
pletely or you do not take Him at all. 

More often, it is not a question of doubting Christ or 
doubting His wisdom. It is only human weakness, weak- 
ness of Faith, weakness of loyalty. Even then, “He who 
is not with me is against me.” If we are with Him, we 
know that there is a Divine Wisdom governing our liv- 
ing, a Divine Providence watching our lives, a Divine 
love wishing us well. That at times must be enough for 
us. J. P. D. 
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ports that since Pearl Harbor the sale of 
Catholic books has increased at least fifty 


per cent. Are you in the swim? 


Macy’s department store in New York re- 
AMERICA PRESS 
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fing on the Spring lists of the publishers. 
AMERICA’s reviews of them will keep you 


abreast of the best. 


70 East 45th Street 


REPORTING THE RETURNS SENT BY THE CATHOLIC BOOKDEALERS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
Some promising best sellers are in the of- 


COUNTRY ON THE TEN CATHOLIC BOOKS HAVING THE BEST SALE DURING THE PAST MONTH 


THE AMERICA BOOK-LOG FOR FEBRUARY 


The Captain Wears a Cross—Maguire 
Action This Day—Spellman 


What Other Answer ?—Grant 
The Dove Flies South—Hyland 
Screwtape Letters—Lewis 


Men of Maryknoll—Keller-Berger 
were the following: Philosophies at 


Almost as popular as the first ten 
War—Sheen and The Robe—Doug- 
las, each with 10 votes; Outline His- 
tory of the Church—McSorley, with 
7; The Leonard Feeney Omnibus, 
with 6; The Song of Bernadette, com- 
ing back into the list with 5 votes. 


St. Teresa of Avila—Walsh 


White Fire—Edwards 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton—Ward 


Splendor of Sorrow—Doherty 



























































Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA ili 


























PAPER HAS GONE TO WAR! 


You can’t see how paper is helping the 
war effort, but it is! Today, paper and the 
pulp from which it is made serve a hundred 
uses in the manufacture of such war neces- 
sities as explosives, parachutes, surgical 
dressings, ammunition containers, gasoline 
bags, and ever certain types of clothing 
and structural materials. 

With material and labor shortages, paper 
stocks are dwindling. To get the most out 
of the available supply, the government has 
established stringent restrictions. 

Your book publisher is cooperating 100% 
in this economy. Not only is he cutting down 
page sizes and type faces, narrowing mar- 


gins, squeezing white space wherever he 
can, and using lighter weight, grayer paper 
— he is also contributing long hours of plan- 
ning to maintain the best design standards 
in the face of these difficulties, serving the 
largest book demand in history. 

If books appear smaller and thinner we 
are happy to say this does not mean the 
sacrifice of one iota of content! Careful plan- 
ning insures uncut reading matter. Thus the 
vital role of books in war is not impaired. 

In bringing you this message of paper's 
war job, THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY looks forward to a postwar era of 


more progressive bookmaking than we have 
ever known. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 
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